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PREFACE 

/ kopf Aat mm€ readtn wutf/ poM^f hi Im tmiaM Ift 
AM Mle tak$ qf Oe Ni^nleomk soUien ia ike eaieni ^ 
fiSaamg Hem mpio He sprm^ Jhm wlicft Atjffimk 
TheagiWM fkk in w Mi mltg waterta^ mme if U ike Morf 
AtMioii wni Ae moet jMctavvigwi mot I Aocw coot natL 
AMy oMe kbtaicai wa*9 or ike bkgn^Mea qf ik§ 
kaien Acre ia a mam ^ eMemce wriUem hff ike ackui 
J^^kimg mem Uiemedvea^ wUcft deeonbee ikarJMnge cmd 
Adr experieiicee^ eUdei ahoa^Jrom ikepmU ifxAeaxjf 
Aepmrticular bramdk (^fU^ service to nMtA ikey bdongecL 
The Caioaky wen parOadar^ kappyin their writere (jf 
memobt. Tkm De Bocca in hie ^ Mimciree swr la guerre 
dee Framfoie em Eepagne^ has gixjen the ^iorraiive qf a 
HmeeatTj wUe De Nojfiea in hie ^MSmoiree eur la guerre 
etEepqgne^ gioee ike eame campaigns Jrom the point (jf 
view ffihe Dragoon. Then tee have the ^ Souvenirs Mil' 
Uaires du Colond de GowneoiUe^ winch treats a series qf 
warSf kidmdmg ikat rfS^pain^ as seen Jrom under the sUeU 



PKEFACE 
brknmed Juur-anaial kdma qf a Cmramar. 
among dU ikeae worics, and among all miiUmy memoirs^ an 
AefamouB fwmmacenoea ifMarioi^ wkkk am be cbkdmei 
mamEa^AJbrm. Mairixd was a Ckmmmr^ m agam we 
dbUim ike Caodkry pokd if dm Amot^ oAer bodke 
wUcA ie^ one io on wndenUmdbug qf Ae Napobonte 
eoUBer I TeouU qfetMfy recommend ^ Im QM^ 
kaine Ctiignei^ vMch tmd the wan from ikepobU qfview 
qf^iheprhaieqf^AeOuafde^and ^ Lee M£numee dn See^ 
geani Bowgogfne^ who woe a non-^xmamedoned qfficer in 
the eame corpe. The Jomrnal tfSergeamJt Fncaeee and Ae 
Beixiteaione qf de Ftmnac emd ff de Skgwr compUk the 
maieMefnm srUgI / hxoe woHted in mjf endeavour Io 
ghe atnekklaekd eendnMkeryal^^ 
inaeyfgun. 

Abxhub OnuH Donjk 

littd^ IMS, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GERAKD 



Hem BrigaMer Crerard Lost His Ear 

It was the old Brigadier who was talking in the ca& 
I have seen a great many cities^ my friends. I would 
not dare to tell yoa how many I have entered as a con- 
queror with eight hundred of my little fighting devils 
clanking and jingling behind me. The cavalry were in 
front of the Orande Jrmie$, and the Hussars of Conflans 
were in front of the cavahy, and I was in front of the 
Hussars. But of all the cities which we visited Venice la 
the most ill-built and ridiculous. I cannot imagine how 
the people who laid it out thought that the cavalry could 
manoBUvre. It would puzzle Murat or Lassalle to bring 
asquadron into that square of theirs. For this reason we 
left Kdlermann's heavy brigade and also my own Hus- 
sars at Padua on the mainland. But Suchet with the in- 
fantry held the town^ and he had chosen me as his aide- 
de-camp for that winter, because he was pleased about 
file affair of {he Italian fencing-master at Milan. The 
fellow was a good swordsman, and it was fortunate for 
tile credit of French arms that it was I who was opposed 
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to him. Besides, he deserved a lesson, for if one does noC 
like a prima donna*i singing one can always be silent, but 
it is intolerable that a public affront should be put upon 
a pretiy woman. So the sympathy was all with me, and 
after the affair had Uown ovw and the man's widow had 
been pensioned Suchet dmse me as his own galloper, and 
I followed him to Venice, where I had the strange ad- 
venture whidi I am about to tdl yon. 

You have not been to Yenioe? No,fwit]SBeldomtfaill 
the French traveL We were great tiavdlen in those 
days. From Moscow to Cairo we had tnvdled every- 
where^ but we went in larger parties than were canven- 
ient to those whom we visited, and we carried our paas- 
IMKrls in our limbers. It will be a bad day for Europe 
when the French start travelling again, for they are 
slow to leave their homes, but when they have done so 
no one can say how far they will go if they have a 
guide like our little man to point out the way. But the 
great days are gone and the great men are dead, and 
here am I, the last of th«n, drinking wine of Suremes 
and telling old tales in a caf £. 

But it is of Venice that I wodd speak. The foDl 
tiiere live like water-rats upon a mud-bank, but Uie 
houses are very fine, an4 the churches, especially thai 
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of St. Marky are as great as any I haye seen* But abofe 
all they are proud of their statues and their pictares» 
which are the most famous m Europe. There are many 
soldiers who think that because one's trade is to make 
war one should never haye a thought above fighting and 
plunder. There was old Bouvet, for example — the one 
who was killed by the Prussians on the day that I won 
the Emperor's medal; if you took him away from the 
camp and the canteen, and spoke to him of books or of 
art) he would sit and stare at you. But the highest sol- 
dier is a man like myself who can understand the things 
of the mind and the soul. It is true that I was very 
young when I joined the army, and that the quarter- 
master was my only teacher, but if you go about the 
world with your eyes open you cannot help learning a 
great deal. 

Thus I was able to admire the pictures in Venice, and 
to know the names of the great men, Michael TitienSf 
and Angelus, and the others, who had painted'them*. No 
one can say that Napoleon did not admire them also, for 
the very first thing which he did when he captured the 
town was to send the best of them to Paris. We all todk 
what we could get, and I had two pictures for my share. 
One of than» called ^^Nymphs Surprised," I kept for my- 
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gel£.j and the other, ^Saint Barbara/' I sent as a prsstiit 

for my mother. 

It must be confessed, however, that some of our men 
bdiaved very badly in this matter of the stataes and the 
pictures* The people at Venice were very much attached 
to them, and as to the four faronse horses which stood 
OTer the gate of their great church, they loved them as 
dearly as if they had been their childien. I have always 
been a judge of a hoise^ and I had a good look at these 
ones, but I could not see that there was much to be said 
for them. They were too coarse-limbed for light cayaby 
charges and they had not the weight for the gun-teams. 
However, they were the only four horses, alive or dead, 
in the whole town, so it was not to be expected that the 
people would know any better. They wept bitterly when 
they were sent away, and ten French soldiers were found 
floating in the canals that night. As a punishment for 
these murders a great many more of their pictures were 
sent away, and the soldiers took to breaking the statues 
and firing their muskets at the stained-glass windows. 
This made the people furious, and there was very bad 
feeling in the town. Many oflkers and men disappeared 
during that winteri and even their bodies were never 
found* 
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For myself I had plenty to do, and I never found ih« 
time heavy on my hands. In every country it has been 
my custom to try to learn the language. For this 
reason I always look round for some lady who will be 
kind enough to teach it to me, and then we practise it to- 
gether. This is the most interesting way of pickihg it 
up, and before I was thirty I could speak nearly every^ 
tongue in Europe; but it must be confessed that what 
you learn is not of much use for the ordinary purposes 
of life. My business, for example, has usually been with 
soldiers and peasants, and what advantage is it to be able 
to say to them that I love only th^n, and that I will come 
back when the wars are over? 

Never have I had so sweet a teacher as in Venice. Lucia 
was her first name, and her second — ^but a gentleman f ox^ 
gets second na&es. I can say this with all discretion, 
that she was of one of the senatorial families of Yen- 
ice and that her grandfather had been Doge of the town. 
She was of an exquisite beauty — and when I, Etienne 
Gerard, use such a word as ^^exquisite," my friends, it has 
a meaning. I have judgment, I have memories, I have 
the means of comparison. Of all the women who have 
loved me there are not twenty to whom I could apply sucH 
atermasthat. But I say again that Luda was exquisite^ 
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Of the dark tjpe I do not recall her equal unless it wer« 
Dolores of Toledo. There was a little branette whom I 
loved at Santarem when I was soldiering under Massena 
in Portugal — ^ber name has escaped me. She was of a 
perfect beautj, but the had not the figure nor the grace 
of Lucia. There was Agnes alio. I could not pat one . 
before the other, but I do none an injustice when I say 
that Luda was the equal of the best. 

It was over this matter of pictures that I had first met 
her, for her father owned a palace on the farther side of 
the Bialto Bridge upon the Grand Canal, and it wmi so 
packed with wall-paintings that Sachet sent a party of 
sappers to cut some of them out and send than to Paris. 
I had gone down with them, and after I had seen Luda 
in tears it appeared to me that the plaster would cnuck if 
it were taken from the Supjiort of the walL I said so, and 
the sappers were withdrawn. After that I was the friend 
of the family, and many a fiadc of Chianti have I cracked 
with the father and many a sweet lesson have I had from 
the daughter. Some of our French officers married in 
Venice that winter, and I might have done the sam^ for 
I loved her w^th all my heart ; but Etienne Gerard has his 
•word, his horse, his regiment, his mother, his Emperor, 
and his career. A debonair Hiwar has rq<Hn in his fife 
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f «r love^ iHit BMM f «r • vif c^ 8e I tim^llifc tiKn, Ji j 
iriodi, but I d»i iMt Me the iHdy ^;« vha I Aodd 
kng to elMp IliMe yaudicd haad^ and torn my Ibmd 
•vaj wfan I Mw old cohmIm wA tfaor teH dnUNn 
ilaadiv xwad ifaar <fawB. lUs Im« wlikh I bwl 
«MHg>>twMajoh««id>pkyHriiig ift k liy awr Art 
I undentand that it it tike mmbUIv of «NM^« Kfc^ tike HHk 
■arwd «l an thiup TWnk jeu» mj 
.thaakjsul R ie a good wmH| and a mb— d Wfc- 
OeooHMikDrL 

Aad Bov I vfll tiil yoa W* Mjr kfve for laeia waa tfM 
«nM» af «w of the MMfc torriUe af ail the wadeefol ad- 
iiia>uwa wUdi banc ever beiaHea aaiv and boir it «ai 
UiatlcaMtokaetiietopaf ■yziekktar. Tmlwfa 
•ftttt aeked le wity it iwa iT tf. TiMuglik far «e 
inltinelivaitdyoB. 

Sudwt'a hca^^iMriai «k tiiat tve naa tke aid palaaa 
af ^ Doge Ikfiidiikv nUdk abadi an tke kgooB Mt f ac 
fraatlMplMeaffiaaMHKO. Itwasaaarti^c^af tiM 
irintcr, and I bed letazaed erne tif^ from tiie Tbeabv 
fiflldim, wbea I f oaad a Mte f leai Lnda and a , 

imttaMt, TaaFnadBMaaiidaaaldiartiHi 

rtoaMhaBotek iaaaiMtaiiftlwaaiDtiMbaal 
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and the gondolier was pushing out into the dark lagoon< 
I remember that as I took my seat in the boat I was struck 
by the man's great size. He was not tall, but he was one 
of the broadest men that I have ever seen in my life. But 
the gondoliers of Venice are a strong breed, and powerful 
men are common enough among them. The f eUow took 
his place behind me and began to row. 

A good soldier in an enemy's country should every- 
where and at all times be on the alert. It has been one of 
the rules of my life, and if I have lived to wear grey hairs 
it is because I have observed it. And yet upon that night 
I was as careless as a foolish young recruit who fears lest 
he should be thought to be afraid. My pistols I had left 
bdiind in my hurry. My sword was at my belt, but it is 
not always the most convenient of weapons. I lay back 
in my seat in the gondola, lulled by the gentle swish of 
the water and the steady creaking of the oar. Our way 
lay through a network of narrow canals with high houses 
towering on either side and a thin slit of star-spangled 
sky above us. Here and there, on the bridges which 
spanned the canal, there was the dim glimmer of an oil 
lamp, and sometimes there came a gleam from some niche 
:where a candle burned before the image of a saint. But 
■ave for this it was all black, and one could mljr see tfa# 
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lirater by the white fringe which curled round the long 
black nose of our boat. It waa a place and a time for 
dreaming. I thought of my own past life, of all the great 
deeds in which I had been concerned, of the hones that I 
had handled, and of the women that I had loved* Th^ 
I thought also of my dear mother, and I fancied her joy 
whoi she heard the folk in the Tillage talking about the 
fame of hat son. Of the Emptor also I thought, and 
of France^ the dear fatherland, the sunny France, mother 
of beautiful daughters and of gallant sons. My heart 
glowed within me as I thought of how we had brought her 
cdours so many hundred leagues beyond her borders. To 
her greatness I would dedicate my life* I placed my 
hand upon my heart as I swore it, and at that instant the 
gondolier f dl upon me f rmn behind* 

When I say that he fell upon me I do not mean merely 
that he attained me, but that he really did tumUe upon 
me with all his weight. The fellow stands behind you 
and above you as he rows, so that you can neither see him 
nor can you in any way guard against such an assault. 
One moment I had sat with my mind filled with sublime 
resolutions, the next I was flattened out upon the bottom 
of the boat, the breath dashed out of my body, and this 
monster pliming me down, I felt the fierce pants of his 
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hot breath upon the back of my neck. In an instant he 
had torn away my sword, had slipped a sack OTer my 
head) and had tied a rope firmly round the outside of it* 
There I was at the bottom of the gondola as helpless as 
a trussed fowl. I could not shout, I could not more; I 
was a mere bundle. An instant later I heard once more 
the swishing of the water and the creaking of the oar. 
This fellow had done his work and had resumed his Jour- 
ney as quietly and unconcernedly as if he were accus- 
tomed to clap a sack over a colonel of Hussars every 
day of the week. 

I cannot tell you the humiliation and also the fury 
which filled my mind as I lay there like a hdpless sheep 
being carried to the butcher's. I, Etienne Gerard, the 
champion of the six brigades of light cavalry and the 
first swordsman of the Grand Army, to be overpowered by 
a single unarmed man in such a fashion ! Yet I lay quiet, 
for there is a time to resist and there is a time to save one's 
strength. I had felt the fellow's grip upon my arms, 
and Iknew that I would be a child in his hands. I waited 
quietly, therefore, with a heart which burned with rage^ 
until my opportunity should come. 

How long I lay there at the bottom of the boat I can* 
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aot teU ; but it seemed to ntt to be • long time» aiid aI^ 
there were the hiM of the waten and the ebeadj rwelriBg 
of the oar« Several tiniee we tuned eanien» for I 
heard the long, sad ay wfaidi then gondolien gm when 
they wish to warn their fellowi that they aiooommg. At 
iMtt after a cwiideraMe joqiney, I felt the nde of the 
boat acrape up against a landing-place. The fcflow 
knocked three times with his oar upon woed, and in aa- 
Mer to his snaamoas I heard the lasping of bars and the 
turning of keyB* A great door creaked back upon ila 



^^HaTe yon got Mm?** asked a iroioe, in Italian. 

My monster gave a laugh and kicked the sack in 
vhich I lay. 

''Here he is,"" said he. 

^^Thegr are waiting/' He added something which I 
could not understand. 

'Take himt thcn»" said my captor. Hersisedmein 
his arms, ascended some steps, and I was thrown down 
upon a hard ftxnr. A moment later tihe bars creaked and 
the key whined once more. I was a prisoner uiskle a 



From the voices and the stqn there seemed now to bo 
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several people round me. I understand Italian a great 
deal better than I speak ity and I could niake out verjr weU 
what they were saying. 

^You have not killed him, MatteoP^ 

*«What matter if I have?*' 

^*Mj f aith» you will have to answer for it to the tri- 
bunaL»* 

**They will kill him, will they not?»* 

'^^Yes, but it is not for you or me to take it out of their 
hands.'' 

^Tut! I have not killed him. Dead men do not bite, 
and his cursed teeth met in my thumb as I pulled the sadc 
over his head." 

"He lies very quiet." 

"Tumble him out and you will find that he is lively 
enough." 

The cord which bound me was undone and the sadc 
drawn from over my head. With my eyes dosed I lay 
motionless upon the floor. 

"By the saints, Matteo, I tell you that you have broken 
his neck." 

"Not I. He has only fainted. The better for him if 
lie never came out of it again." 

I fdt a hand within my tunic 
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'"Matteo it righV md a Toioe. ""Hit hourt botti 

like a hammer. Let him lie and he will aooo And hia 



I waited for a minute or so and then I ventiiied to take 
a stealthy peep from between my laaheB. At iint I could 
see nothing, for I had been so long in daibieis and 
it was but a dim light in which I found myself. Soout 
however, I made out that a high and vaulted ceiling cov- 
ered with painted gods and goddesses was arching over 
my head. This was no mean den of cut-throats into 
which I had been carried, but it must be the hall of some 
Venetian palace. Then, without movement, very slow- 
ly and stealthily I had a peep at the men who surrounded 
me. There was the gondolier, a swart, hard-faced, mur* 
derous ruffian, and beside him were three other men, one 
of them a little, twisted fellow with an air of authority 
and several keys in his hand, the other two tall young 
servants in a smart livery. As I listened to their talk I 
saw that the small man was the steward of the house, 
and that the others were under his orders. 

There were four of them, then, but the little steward 
might be left out of the reckoning. Had I a weapon I 
should have smfled at such odds as those. But, Hand to 
hand, I was no match for the one even without thred 
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oUiers to aid him. Cuimmg» theD» not foroe, muit be my 
Aid. I wished to look round for some mode of escape, and 
in doing so I gave an almost imperceptible movement of 
my bead* Slight as it was it did not escape my guaF- 



^Catodf wake up, wake upP cried the steward. 

^^Get on your feet, little Frencfamant'' growled the gmi- 
dolier. ^Gct up, I say/' and for the seoond time ha 
qpumed me with his foot 

Never in the worid was a command obeyed so promptly 
as that one. In an instant I had bounded to my feet and 
rashed as hard as I could to the back of tibe halL Th^, 
were after me as I have seen the English hounds follow 
A fox, but there was a long passage down which I t«re. 
It turned to the left and again to the lef t» and then i 
found myself badL in the hall once more. They were al- 
most within touch of. me and there was no time fov 
thought. I turned toward the staircase, but two men 
were coming down it. I dodged back and tried the door 
through which I had been brought, but it was fastened 
with great bars and I could not loosen them. The gondo- 
Ber was on me with his knife, but I met him with akick on 
the body whidi stretched him on his bad:. His dagger 
.flew with a datter across the marble floor. Ihadnotimft 
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to seize it, for there were half a dozen of them now dutdi- 
ing at me. As I rushed through them the little steward 
thrust his leg before me and I fell with a crash, but I was 
up in an instant, and breaking from their grasp I burst 
through the very middle of than and made for a door at 
the other end of the haU. I reached it well in front of 
them, and I gave a shout of triumph as the handle turned 
freely in my hand, for I could see that it led to the out- 
side and that all was clear for my escape. But I had for- 
gotten this strange dty in which I was. Every house is 
an island. As I flung open the door, ready to bound out 
into the street, the light of the hall shone upon the deep» 
still, black water which lay flush with the topmost step. 
I shrank back, and in an instant my pursuers were on me. 
But I am not taken so easily. Again I kicked and fought 
my way through them, though one of than tore a handful 
of hair from my head in his effort to hold me. The little 
steward struck me with a key and I was battered and 
bruised, but once more I cleared a way in front of me. 
Up the grand staircase I rushed, burst open the pair of 
huge folding doors which faced me, and learned at last 
that my efforts were in vain. 

The room into which I had broken was brilliantly 
lighted! Witii its gold cornices, its massive piDars, and 
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iti painted walk aiid oeiliiigi it wbb evidently tbe grand 
haB of ffmie famous Venetian pakoe. There are many 
b an di ed Bueh in tiua atraqge city, any one of wliicb haa 
looav whidi would graoe the I/mvie or Versaillee. In 
Hie centre of thie great hall there waa a railed dais, and 
Ufosk it in « half circle there aat twelve men aU dad 
in Uack gowns» like those of m Erandacan monkf and 
eadi with « maik over the U|qper part of hie face. 
A groop of armed men — nmj^looluqg raaca l i were 
standing round the door^ and amid them facing the 
dais was m young fellow in the uniform of ilie li^^ 
infantry. Am he turned his head I recognised him. It 
was Captain liurety of the 7tfat a young Basque with 
whom I had drunk many a glass during the winter. 
He was deadly white, i>oor wretdi, but he hdd himsdf 
manfully amid tbe amfmirins who surrounded him. Never 
shall I forget the sudden flash of hope which shcme in 
his dark eyes when he saw a comrade burst into the roomt 
or the look of despair whidi followed as he understnod 
that I had come not to change his &te but to share it. 
You can think bow amaaed these peopie were when I 
burled mysdf into their presence. My pursuers had 
crowded in behind me and choked the doorway, so that all 
lurtber fl^;ht was out of the question. It is «t such in- 
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stants that my nature asserts itsel£ With dignity I ad- 
vanced toward the tribunal. My jacket was torn, myj 
hair was dishevelled) my head was bleedings but there was 
that in my eyes and in my carriage which made tiiem 
realise that no c(»nmon man was before them* Not a; 
hand was raised to arrest me until I halted in f ronl o7 m 
formidable old man, whose long grey beard and master- 
ful manner told me l^t both by years and by diaraetes 
he was the man in authority. 

^^Sir/' said !» ^^you will, perhaps, tell me why I have 
been forcibly arrested and brought to this place. I ami 
an honouraUe soldier, as is this other gentleman hertu 
and I demand that you will instantly set us both at lib- 
erty.*' 

There was an appalling silence to my appeal. It was 
not pleasant to have twelve masked faces turned upon 
you and to see twelve pairs of vindictive Italian eyes fixed 
with fierce intentness upon your face. But I stood as a 
debonair soldier should, and I could not but reflect how 
much credit I was bringing ui)on the Hussars of Conflans 
by the dignity of my bearing. I do not think that any^ 
one could have carried himself better under such diAcuU 
circumstances. I looked with a fearless face from oat 
assassin to another^ and I waited foe iome replj^ 
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It was the grey-beard who at last ItokB the nknea. 

**Wb6 is tbk man?'* he asked. 

««His name is Qmxd/* said the little stewaid at the 
door* 

'"ColoDftl Gerard,'* Mid L ""I wffl not deoei^ joii< I 
am Etienne Gerard, ih^ Cdkmd Gerard, Ihre tunes men- 
tioned in despatcbeB and veoommended for the sword of 
honour. I am aide-de-camp to General Sudiet, and I de- 
mand my instant release, togellier with that of m j eom- 
ndeinarms." 

The same terriUe siloioe fdl upon the assembly, and 
the same twdve pairs of mercQess eyes were bent upon 
my face. Again it was Ihe grey-beard who spoke. 

*^He is oat of his order. There are two names upon our 
list before him.'' 

^He escaped from our hands and burst into the 



<Xet him await his tixrn. Take him down to the wood- 
en ceO." 

^If he resist us, your ExceDencyP' 

<<Bury your knives in his body. The tribonal w3I 
iqphflld you. Bemore him until we haw dealt with the 



Thex advanced upon me> and for an instant I ihou|^ 
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ofrnkianoe. ItiimUl»irebeenalienricdMth»batirfi0 
was thore to ne it or to dbronicie it? I miglit be onlj 
postponing mj f ate, and jet I had been in so man j bad 
places and oobm out unhurt that I had learned ahraji to 
hope and to trust my star. I allowed these rasesb to seise 
me^ and I was led from the room, the gondolier walking 
at my ride with a kmg naked knife in his hand* I cooU 
see in his brutal eyes tiie satisfaction ifhidi it would gifo 
him if he could ihid some excuse for plunging it into mj 
body. 

They are wonderful places, these great Yenetian 
houses, palaces, and fortresses^ and prisons all in one. I 
was led along a passage and down a bare stone stair un- 
til we came to a riiort corridor f som which Ihree doors 
opened. Throu^ one of these I was thrust and the 
spring lock closed bdiind me. Tie only lif^t came dimly 
through a small grating ifhich opened on the passage. 
Peering and f eehng, I carefully examined the chamber 
in which I had been placed. I understood from what I 
had heard that I should soon have to leave it again in 
Older to appear httufrt tiiis tribunal, but still it is not my 
nature to throw away any possible chances. 

The stone floor of the cdl was so damp and the walls 
for some feet hig^ were so slimy and fool that it was evi- 
• Vouf 
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dent they were beneath the level of the water. A single 
alanting hole high up near the ceiling was the only aper- 
ture for light or air. Through it I saw one bright star 
diining down upon me, and tiie sight filled me with com- 
fort and with hope. I haye never been a man of religion, 
though I have always had a respect for those who were, 
but I remember that night that the star shining down the 
shaft seemed to be an all-seeing eye which was upon me, 
and I felt as a young and frightened recruit might fed 
in battle when he saw the cahn gaze of his colonel turned 
upon him. 

Three of the sides of my prison were formed of stone, 
but tiie fourth was of wood, and I could see that it had 
only recently been erected. Evidently a partition had 
be^i thrown up to divide a single large cell into two 
smaller ones. There was no hope for me in the old walls, 
in the tiny window, or in the massive door. It was only 
in this one direction of the wooden screen that there was 
any possibility of exploring. My reason told me that if 
I should pierce it — which did not seem very difficult — it 
would only be to find myself in another cell as strong as 
that in which I then was. Yet I had always ratiier be 
doing something than doing nothing, so I bent all my 
attention and all my energies upon the wooden wall. Twe 
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jMHfwni^'wgrc htmsf jojdm^ aod mi loose tikot' I wm oertoin 
I could easily detach them* I swrdied dbant for some 
toolt and I foiuid ooe ia the k|f of a small bed which 
stood IB the oomar. I forced the end of this into Ufee 
Aiek of the planks^ and I was about to twist them oal^ 
wafd when the somid of rapid footsteps caused me ta 
pause and to listtn. 

I wish I could forget what I heafd. Blany a hundreS 
men haire I seen die in battle and I hare dain more mjp- 
sdf than Igase tothink of, but dl that was fair fight andf 
Ine ^rty of a soldier. It was a Tery different matter to 
Ksten to a murder in this den oi assassins. They were 
pusbangf someone along the passage, someone who re- 
sisted and who etung^ to my door as he passed. They 
vust have taken hkn.into tile tinrd cell, tiie one whicfi 
was farthest from me. ^Help! Help P cried a voice, and 
then I heard a blow and a scream. ^Help! Help P^ cried 
the Toioe again, and titan ^Kaferard! Colonel Gerard P It 
was my poor capftam of mfantry whom they were slaught- 
mng. ^Murderers! Murderers P' I yeUed, and I 
kicked at my door, but again I heard him riiout and tiien 
everytiung was s3ent A minute later tilere was a heavy 
sphush, and I knew that no human eye would ever see 
Auretagahr. He bad gone as a hundred otiien had gone 
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whose names were missing from the roll-calls of their regi- 
ments during that winter in Venice. 

The steps returned along the passage, and I thought 
that they were coming for me* Instead of that they 
opened tiie door of the cell next to mine and they took 
someone out of it. I heard the steps die away up the stair. 
At once I renewed my work upon the planks, and with- 
in a very few minutes I had loosened them in such a way 
that I could remove and replace them at pleasure. Pass- 
ing through the aperture I found myself in the farther 
cell, which, as I expected, was tiie other half of the one 
in which I had been confined. I was not any nearer to 
escape than I had been before, for there was no other 
wooden wall which I could penetrate and the spring lock 
of the door had been closed. There were no traces to 
show who was my companion in misfortune. Closing the 
two loose planks behind me I returned to my own cell and 
waited there with all the courage which I could com* 
mand for the summons which would probably be my 
death knell. 

It was a long time in coming, but at last I heard the 
sound of feet once more in the passage, and I nerved my- 
self to listen to some other odious deed and to hear the 
cries of the poor victim. Nothing of the kind occttrred» 
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koircffw, and the pfimm at was placed in the edl wifhoot 
▼iolenoe. Ihadnotanetopeepthnmghnijhole of com- 
miiiiicati0iiy f er not moment my own door was flnng 
open mod my raaeaBy gondolier, with the other amairim^ 
cnne into the ccD. 

^Come, Frenchman,*^ eaid he. He hdd his blood- 
stained knife in his great, hairy hand, and I read in his 
ieroe eyes ihat he cnfy looked for some czeose in oider 
to plunge it into my heart. Besistance was usdess. I 
followed without a word. I was led up the stone stair and 
baek mto that gorgeous chamber in which I had left the 
seeiei tribunal. I was ushered in, but to my surprise it 
was not on me that their attention was fixed. One of their 
own number, a tall, dark young man, was standing be- 
fore them and was plea£ng with them m kw, earnest 
tones. His voice quivered with anxiety and his hands 
darted in and out or writiied together in an agony of en- 
treaty. '*You cannot do it! You cannot do it P he cried. 
**I implore the tribunal to reconsider this decision.'' 

'^Stand aside, brother," said the old man who presided. 
^The case is decided and another is up for judgment." 

^Tor Beaven'ii sake be merciful !" cried tiie young 



^^e hare already been mercif nl," the other answeredt 
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''Death would have been a small penalty for such an of- 
fence. Be silent and let judgment take its course.^ 

I saw the young man throw himself in an agony of 
grief into his chair. I had no time, however, to speculate 
as to what it was which was troubling him, for his deven 
colleagues had already fixed their stem eyes upon me. 
The moment of fate had arrived. 

^You are Colonel Gerard P* said the terrible old 



♦'I am.** 

''Aide-de-camp to the robber who calls himself Greneral 
Suchet, who in turn represents that arch-robber Buona- 
parte?" 

It was on my lips to tell him that he was a liar, but 
there is a time to argue and a time to be silent. « 

^I am an honourable soldier/' said I. "I have obeyed 
my orders and done my duty.*' 

The blood flushed into the old man's face and his eyes 
blazed through his mask. 

"You are thieves and murderers, every man of you," 
he cried. "What are you doing here? You are French- 
men. Why are you not in France? Did we invite you 
to Venice? By what right are you here? Where are ous 
pictures? Where are the horses of St. Mark? Who are 
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you that you should pilfer those treasures which our 
fathers through so many centuries have collected? We 
were a great dty when France was a desert Your 
drunken, brawling, ignorant soldiers have undone the 
work of saints and heroes. What have you to say to 

itr 

He was, indeed, a formidable old man, for his white 
beard bristled witii fury and he barked out tiie little sen- 
tences like a savage hound. For my part I could have 
told him that his pictures would be safe in Paris, that his 
horses were really not worth making a fuss about, and 
that he coidd see heroes — ^I say nothing of saints — with- 
out going back to his ancestors or even moving out of his 
chair. All this I could have pointed out, but one might 
as well argue with a Mameluke about religion. I 
shrugged my shoulders and said nothing. 

'^The prisoner has no defence,'' said one of my masked 
judges. 

*^Has any one any observation to make before judg- 
mrat is passed?" The old man glared round him at the 
others. 

'^There is one matter, your Excellency,'' said another. 
^^It can scarce be referred to without reopening a broUi- 
€a^B woHiids, but I would remind you that there is a very 
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paxticalar rwaon why an exemplary pmuBfameiit should 
be inffictod in the case of this oflioer/' 

^I had not forgotten it,'' the old man answered. 
^Brother, if the tribunal has injured you in one direction, 
it win giTe you ample satisfaction in another.** 

The young man who had been pleading when I entered 
the room staggered to his feet. 

**I cannot endure it,** he cried, ^our ExoeUency must 
forgive me. The tribunal can act without me. I am ill. 
I am mad.** He flung his hands out wiih a furious ges* 
ture and rushed from the room. 

^^Lethimgo! Let him go P' said the president, ^tis, 
indeed, more than can be asked of flesh and blood that he 
riiould remain under this roof. But he is a true Venetian, 
and when the first agony is over he will understand that 
it could not be otherwise.'* 

I had been forgotten during this episode, and though 
I am not a man who is accustomed to being overlooked I 
should have been all the happier had they continued to 
n^lect me. But now the old president glared at me 
again like a tiger who comes back to his victim. 

^^on shall pay for it all, and it is but justice that you 
should,*' he said. '^You, an upstart adventurer and for- 
irigner, have dared to raise your eyes in love to the gfand* 
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daughter of a Doge of Venice who was ahready betrothed 
to the heir of the Loredans. He who enjoys such privi- 
leges must pay a price for them." 

^^It cannot be higher than they are worth," said I. 

*^ou will tell us that when you have made a part pay- 
ment," said he. ^Terhaps your spirit may not be so proud 
by that time. Matteo, you will lead this prisoner to the 
wooden cell. To-night is Monday. Let him have no 
food or water, and let him be led before the tribunal 
again on Wednesday night. We shall then decide upon 
the death which he is to die." 

It was not a pleasant prospect, and yet it was a re- 
prieve. One is thankful for small mercies when a hairy 
savage with a blood-stained knife is standing at one's el- 
bow. He dragged me from the room and I was thrust 
down the stairs and back into my cell. The door was 
locked and I was left to my reflections. 

My first thought was to establish connection with my 
neighbour in misfortune. I waited until the steps had 
died away, and then I cautiously drew aside the two 
boards and peeped through. The light was very dim, 
so dim that I could only just discern a figure huddled in 
the comer, and I could hear the low whisper of a voice 
which prayed as one prays who is in deadly fear. The 
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boaidi mufft have made a creaking. There was a diarp 
exetamatioQ of mrpriae. 

""Courage^ friend, ocroiageP' I cried. ""AUiiMtket 
Keep a etout hourky for Eticnae Gemd ie by jour nde.** 

^^EtienneP* It wae a womaii'a mee wbidk spc^e — a 
f€iee whidb was alwajs nHMC to my ears. I sprang 
tbrough tiie gap and I flung my anns nmnd her. 
^ucia! LociaP I cried. 

It was ''EtienneP and ^^Loda!" for some minutaB, for 
one does not make speeches at moments like that. It was 
she who came to her senses first. 

<<0h, Etienne^ they will kill yon. How came yon into 
their hands?'' 

^In answer to yoor letter.'' 

"I wrote no letter." 

*^The cunning demons! But youP 

*^I came also in answer to your letter.** 

^^nda, I wrote no ktter." 

<'They have trapped us both with the same bait*^ 

**I care nothing about myself, Lucia. Bcndes, there ia 
no pressing danger with me. They ha^e abaply retomed 
me to my celL" 

^'(%> £tiemie» Etienne, th^ will kill you. Lorenso is 
tiiare." 
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''The old greybeard?'' 

''No, no, a young dark man. He lomd me, and I 
thoac^ I loved him until — ^until I learned what lofe 
is, Etienne. He will never forgive you. He hat a heart 
of stone." 

"Let them do what they like. They cannot rob me 
of the past, Lucia. But you — what about your* 

"It will be nothing, Etienne. Only a pang for an in- 
etant and then all over. They mean it as a badge of 
infamy, dear, but I will carry it like a crown of honour 
since it was throu£^ you that I gained it.'' 

Her words froze my blood with horror. All my ad* 
^rentures were insignificant compared to this terrible shad- 
ow which was creeping over my soul. 

"Luda ! Luda T I cried. "For pity's sake tell me 
what these butchers are about to do. Tell me^ Ludal 
Ten me!" 

"I will not tell you, Etienne, for it would hurt you far 
more than it would me. Well, well, I will teQ you lest you 
should fear it was something worse. The president has 
ordered that my ear be cut off, that I may be marked for 
ever as having loved a Frendmian." 

Her earl The dear little ear which I had kissed so 
often* I put my hand to each little velvet sheU to make 
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certain that this sacrilege had not jet been 
Chdyovcr my dead body ahoiiIdthtjvHMliilMak lairore 
ik to hor belweoi my dmehed tedii. 

"^oa mask not eue^Btiene. Aodj^/tllamitmijom 
•hould care all the same.*' 

"They shaS not hurt you-Hlie iiedi P 

^I hare hopes, EticflBDe^ Lorenio is there. Hewassi-^ 
hat whik I was jndged, but he may have pkadod for mo 
after I was gonOi" 

"^Hedid. Iheardhmu'' 

^Then he may have softened their hearts.** 

I knew that it was not so, but how could I bring mysdf 
toteUherP I might as wett haire done so^ for with the 
quick instinct of woman my silence was s pe ech to her. 

*^l%ey would not listen to him ! Yon need not fear to 
tell me, dear, for you will find that I am wortiiy to bo 
loved by such a soldier. Where is Lorenco now?^ 

"^He left the ban.'' 

^^Then he may have left the house as wdL^ 

^IbeBevethathedid.'* 

^He has abandoned me to my fate. Etaeane, Etienni^ 
they are coming!'* 

Afar off I heard those fateful steps and the jingle of 
distant keys. What wore they coDang f w now. 
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thoe w«re no oQier prifonen to dnig to judgmntP Ik 
oocild only ht to onry out the whIwioc iipoD wiy dhrinii^ 
I flood betwMBberaiid the door, wiUitboitrngUi of • 
Hon in my limbs. I would teor the house down befoM 
iKy flnonld touch hcf • 

""Gobackl GotaockrriieermL "Thtywfflmordtf 
you, Etiome. My Kfe^ «t kott, k Mif o. For tiie lofo 
yon bear me, ESIianie, go boek. It le nothing. I wH 
nrnkenosound. You will not heor tiiat it a done.** 

She wrestled with me, tins ddknte creature, and hy^ 
mom torot she dmgged me to the opening between tne 
ods. But a sudden thought had crossed my mind. 

''We may ]F«t be sared,'' I whispered. 'OXiwhstltil 
you at onoe and wHkiot argument Go into my odL 
QuickC 

I puriwd her limmgh the gap and hdped her to r^ 
piece the jdanks. I had retained her doak in my hands, 
and with this wrapped round me I crept into the daikest 
oomerof hercell. There I lay when the door was opened 
andserendmencamein. I had redumed tfmt they woidd 
being no lantern, for they had none with tticm beforai 
Toliwir eyes I WBSonly aikikUnr in theennsr. 

''Bring a Hght,'' said one of them. 

''No, no; civso itr oried a rough moe, whieh I knew 
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to be that of the ruffian, Matteo. ^'It is not a job that I 

Uke, and the more I saw it the less I should like it. I am 

sorry, 8ignora» but the order of the tribunal has to be 

obeyed.** 

My impulse was to spring to my feet and to rush 
through them all and out by the open door. But how 
would that help Luda? Suppose that I got dear away, 
she would be in their hands until I could oome bade with 
hdp, for single-handed I oould not hope to dear a way 
-for her. All this flashed through my mind in an instant^ 
and I saw that the only course for me was to lie still, take 
what came, and wait my chance. The fellow's coarse 
hand f dt about among my curls — ^those curls in which 
only a woman's fingers had ever wandered. The next in- 
stant he gripped my ear and a pain shot through me as if 
I had been touched with a hot iron. I bit my lip to stifle 
a cry, and I f dt the blood run warm down my nedc and 
back. 

^^There, thank Heaven, that's oyer," said the fellow, 
giving me a friendly pat on the head. ^^Tou're a brave 
girl, signora, Fll say that for you, and I only wish you'd 
have better taste than to love a Frendmian. Tou can 
Uame him and not me for what I have done." 

What could I do save to lie stQl and grind my teetti 
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at my own helplessness? At the same time my pain and 
my rage were always soothed by the reflection that I had 
snl T ered for the woman whom I knred. It is the custom 
of men to say to ladies that tiiey would willinf^y endure 
any pain for their sake, but it was my privilege to show 
fliat I had said no more than I meant. I thought also 
kow noUy I would seem to have acted if erer the story 
came to be tcid, and how proud the regiment of Conflans 
iught wetD be of their oolond. lliese thoughts helped 
me to suffer in silence while the blood still trickled over 
my neek and dripped upon the stone^oor. It was that, 
sound whidi nearly led to my destruction. 

^She^s bleeding fast,** said <me of the valets, ^^oa 
had best fetch a surgeon or you will find her dead in the 
morning.** 

^She lies very still and she has never opened her 
mouth/* said another. ^The shock has killed her.** 

^^onsense; a young woman does not die so easSy/^ 
It was Matteo who spdce. ^Vesides, I did but snip oiP 
enough to leave the tribunal's mark upon her. Bouse 
up, rignora^ rouse up P* 

He shook me by the shoulder, and my heart stood stiD 
lor fear he diould feel the qpaulet under ilie maatk^ 

^Bow is it with you mml^ he asked. 
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I mode no answer. 

^CuTM itt I wish I bad to do with a man instead of 
a woDuiny and the fairest woman in Yenioey'' said tbe 
gondolier. ^Here, Nicholas, lend me yoor handker- 
chief and bring a UghL'' 

It was all oyer. Tbe worst had happened. Nothing 
could save me. I still crouched in the comer, but I was 
tense in every muscle, like a wild cat about to spring. 
If I had to die I was determined that mj end should 
be worthy of my life. 

One of them had gone for a lamp and Matteo was 
stooping over me with a handkerchief. In another in- 
stant my secret would be discovered. But he suddenly 
drew himself straight and stood motionless. At the 
same instant there came a confused murmuring sound 
through the little window far above my head. It was 
the rattle of oars and the buzz of many voices. Then 
there was a crash upon the door upstairs, and a ter- 
rible voice roared: ^Openl Open in the name of the 
Emperor P' 

The Emperor! It was like the mention of some mini 
which, by its very soundi can frighten the demons. 
Away they ran with cries of terror— Matteo, the valets, 
die steward, att of the murderous gang. Another shoitt 
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and then the crash of a hatchet and the splmtering of 
planks. There were the rattle of arms and the crkf 
of Frendh soldiers in the halL Next instant feet cam* 
flying down the stair and a man burst frantically int» 
my celL 

^uciaP^ he cried» ^uciaP* He stood in Ihe iSm 
light, panting and' unable to find his words. Then he 
broke out again. ''Have I not shown you how I low 
you, Lucia? What more could I do to prove it? I 
have betrayed my country, I have broken my vow, 1 
have ruined my friends, and I have given my life in 
order to save you.** ) 

It was young Lorenzo Loredan, the lover whcnn I 
had superseded. My heart was heavy for him at the 
time, but after all it is every man for himsdf in love, 
and if one fails in the game it is some consolation to 
lose to one who can be a graceful an3 considerate win- 
nej. I was about to point this out to him, but at the 
first word I uttered he gave a shout of astonishment^ 
and, rushing out, he seized the lamp which hung in the 
corridor and flashed it in my face. 

•*It is you, you villain P* he cried. 'TTou Frendi cox- 
comb. Tou shall i>ay me for the wrong which you hav« 
done me.** 
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But the next instant he saw the pallor of my faca 
and the blogd which was still pouring from my head. 

^What is this?" he asked. *'How oome you to hatt 
lost your ear?" 

I shook off my weakness, and pressing my handker- 
chief to my wound I rose from my couch, the debonair 
colonel of Hussars. 

^'My injury, sir, is nothing. With your permissioii 
we will not allude to a matter so trifling and so per- 
sonal." 

But Luda had burst through from her cell and was 
pouring out the whole story while she clasped Lorenzo's 
arm. 

^'This noble gentleman-^he has taken my place^ Lo- 
renzo ! He has borne it for me. He has suffered that 
I might be sayed." 

I could sympathise with the struggle which I could 
see in the Italian's face. At last he held out his hand 
to me. 

"Colonel Gerard," he said, **you are worthy of a 
great love. I forgive you, for if you have wronged 
me you have made a noble atonement. But I wonder 
to see you alive. I left the tribunal hetate you were 
judged, but I understood that no mergr would be shown 
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to any Frenchman sinoe .the destructioji of the orna- 
ments of Yenioe." 

^'He did not destroy fhem/' cried Luda. ^He has 
helped to preserve those in our palace." . 

^^One of them» at any rate/* said I, as I stooped and 
kissed her hand. 

This was the way^ my friends, in which I lost my 
ear. Lorenzo was found stabbed to the heart in the 
Piazza of St. Mark within two days of the night of my 
adventure. Of the tribunal and its ruffians, Matteo and 
three others were shot, the rest banished from the town. 
Luda, my lovely Luda, retired into a convent at Mu- 
rano after the Fr^ch had left the dty, and there she 
still may be, some gentle lady abbess who has perhaps 
long forgotten the days when our hearts throbbed to- 
gether, and when the whole great world seemed so small 
a thing beside the love which burned in our veins. Or 
perhaps it may not be so. Perhaps she has not for- 
gotten. There may still be times when the peace of the 
doister is broken by the memory of the old soldier who 
loved her in those distant days. Youth is past and pas- 
sion is gone, but the soul of the gentleman can never 
change, and still Etienne Gerard would bow his grey 
head before her and would very gladly lose his other 
ear if he might do her a service. 



n 

Haoo the Brigadier Capture Saragoua 

Have I ever told you^ my friends, the drcamrtaMtt 
oonnected with my joining the Hussarti of Conflans at 
the time of the siege of Saragossa and the yery remark- 
able exploit which I performed in connection with the 
taking of that city? No? Then you haTe indeed some- 
thing still to learn. I will tell it to you exactly as it 
occurred. Save for two or three men and a score or 
two of women, you are the first who have erer heard 
the story. 

Tou must know, then, tiiat it was in the Second Hus- 
sars — called the Hussars of Chamberan — that I had 
served as a lieutenant and as a junior captain. At the 
time I speak of I was only twenty-five years of age, as 
reckless and desperate a man as any in that great army. 
It chanced that the war had come to a halt in Germany, 
while it was still raging in Spain, so the Emperor, wish* 
ing to reinforce the Spanish army, transferred me as 
senior captain to the Hussars of Conflans, which wen 

41 
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at that time in the Fifth Army Corps under Marshal 
Lannes. 

It was a long journey from Berlin to the Pyrenees. 
My new regiment formed part of the force which, under 
Marshal Lannes, was then besieging the Spanish town 
of Saragossa. I turned my horse's head in that direc- 
tion, therefore, and behold me a week or so later at the 
French headquarters, whence I was directed to the camp 
of the Hussars of Conflans. 

You have read, no doubt, of this famous siege of 
Saragossa, and I will only say that no general could 
have had a harder task than that with which Marshal 
Lannes was confronted. The immense dty was crowded 
with a horde of Spaniards— soldiers, peasants, priests 
— all filled with the most furious hatred of the French, 
and the most savage determination to perish before they 
would surrender. There were eighty thousand men in 
the town and only thirty thousand to besiege them. Yet 
we had a powerful artillery, and our engineers were of 
the best. There was never such a siege, for it is usual 
that when the fortifications are taken the city falls, but 
here it was not until the fortifications were taken that 
the real fighting began. Every house was a fort and 
jsvery street a battle-field, so that slowly, day by day, 
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we had to work our way inwards, blowing up the houses 
• with their garrisons until more than half the dty had 
disappeared. Yet the other half was as determined as 
ever and in a better position for defence, since it con- 
sisted of enormous convents and monasteries with walls 
like the Bastille, which could not be so easily brushed 
out of our way. This was the state of things at the 
time that I joined the army« 

I will confess to you that cavalry are not of much 
use in a siege^ although there was a time when I would 
not have permitted anyone to have made such an ob- 
servation. The Hussars of Conflans were encamped to 
the south of the town, and it was their duty to throw 
out patrols and to make sure that no Spanish force was 
advancing from that quarter. The colonel of the regi% 
ment was not a good soldier, and the regiment was at 
that time very far from being in tlie high condition 
which it afterwards attained. Even in that one even- 
ing I saw several things which shocked me, for I had 
a hi£^ standard, and it went to my heart to see an ill- 
arranged camp, an iU-groomed hcwse, or a slovenly 
trooper. That nif^t I supped with twenty-six of my 
new brother-officers, and I fear that in my seal I showed 
tfaem only too plainly that I found things very differ- 
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cut to what I was accustomed in tiie armj of Gemnnij. 
Thtre was aQenoe in the mm after mj renailcB, and I 
fdt tiurt I Bad been unfiscreet when I saw 19ie ^anoes 
that were east at me. The crionel especially was fori* 
ottSy and a grcatr nutjor named' GSivier^ who was Hie An- 
cater of the regiment^ sat opposite ta me enrlSrig his 
hnge bladt moustadies, and staring at me as if he wonitt 
eat me. However, I did not resent his attitude for I 
felt that I had indeed been indiscreet, and that St would 
give abad impression if upon this mj fint evening I 
quarrelled with mj superior officer. 

So far I admit that I was wrong, but now I come to 
the sequeL Supper over, the colond and some other 
officers lieft the room, for it was in a farm-house that title 
mess was held. ITlere remained a dozen or so, and a 
goat-skin of Spanish wine having hem brought in we 
all made merry. Fresentiy this Major QBvier asked 
me some questions concerning the army of Gknnany 
and as to tile part which I had mysdtf phyed in fte 
campaign. Fluribed wM the wine, I was drawn on 
from story to story. It was not unnatural, my ftiends. 
You will sympathise with me. Up there I bad been the 
model for every officer of my years in ffie army. I was 
the first swordsman^ the most d»dmg rideri the hero 
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«f a hundred a dvent ures. Here I f oond myself not 
only unknown, but even disliked. Was it not natural 
liiat I should wish to tdl these faraye comrades what 
sort of man it was ihat had come among them? Wai 
it not natural that I should wish to say, ^^Rejoioe, mjj 
finends, rej<»ce i It is no ordinary man who has joined 
you to*night, but it is I, ihe Gerard, tibe hero of Ratis- 
boB, the victor of Jena, the man who broke the square 
at Austerlitz^'P I cocdd not say all this. But I could 
«t' least tdl them some incidents which would enable 
them to say it for themselves. I did so. They Hstened 
unmoved. I told them more. At last, after my tale of 
how I had guided ihe army across the Danube, one un^ 
versal Edxmt of laugher broke from them all. I sprang 
to my feet, flushed with shame and anger. Iley had 
drawn me on. They were making game of me. They 
were convinced that they had to do witib a braggart and 
a Kar. Was thn my reception in the Hussars of Con- 
flans? I dafliied the tears of mortafication from my^ 
eyes, and they laughed the more at the sight. 

<^Do yon know. Captain Pelletan, whether Marshal 
Lannes is still with the army?*' adted the major. 

"I believe tiiat he is, sir,** said the other. 

^Bieafijr, I should have thought Ihat his presence 

3 ' Vau7 
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was hardly necessary now that Captain Gerard haa 

airhred.'' 

Again there was a roar of laughter. I can see the 
ring of faoQs, the mocking eyes» the open mouths — 
OliTier with his great black bristles, Pelletan thin and 
sneering, even the young sub-lieutenants convulsed witU 
merriment. Heavens, the indignity of it ( But my rage 
had dried my tears. I was myself again, cold, quiet» 
sdf -contained, ice without and fire within. 

<^May I ask, sir,*' said I to the major, *^at what hour 
the regiment is paraded?" 

*^I trust. Captain G^erard, that you do not mean to 
alter our hours," said he, and again there was a burst 
of laughter, which died away as I looked slowly round 
the circle. 

^^What hour is the assembly?" I asked, sharply, of 
Captain Pelletan. 

Some mocking answer was on his tongue, but my 
glance kept it there. ^^The assembly is at six," he 
answered. 

*^I thank you," said I. I then counted the company 
and found that I had to do with fourteen officers, two 
of whom appeared to be boys fresh from St. Cyr. I 
could not condescend to take any notice of their indis» 
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Tbtn xcmained the major, four captaiu, and 
teven lieutenantB. 

^^Ckntkmaiy^' I oGatinmeiS, looking fvom one to the 
«aier of ikemj ""I diould fed myaalf unimrthy of tUi 
iamiMui legimeHt if I did vot ask yea Sat 8atiflf«cti«ii 
for the radeaesB with ^diieh ymtk hm^e gveeted me, aad 
I idnidd hold jva to be UBirarthy «f it if od anj pm- 
tezt you iiifiUI to grant iU* 

^YoQ wfll ham no difficulty upon Hmt meot^** tmid 
the major. ^ am piqwrcd to unm my ntak and to 
gife you everf satmfiaokion in Ute name of the Bumam 
of Conflans." 

«^I tiwnk you,*' I anaweied. <"I fed, howcfmr, tbal 
I hate aome daim upon these other gentlemen wim 
im^fhpd at my ezpenae." 

""Whom would you fight, thmP^ aai^ Captain Pd^ 



""AU of ynm'' I mnawescd. 

They kmked hi ffirpsBRfnm one to the other* Thai 
they drew off to the other end of the room, and I heaid 
the bnsz «f thdr whiipGnk Tb^ weie laughing. Evi- 
fkntiy they itiil thought tiiat they had to do wMi aome 
empty braggart Then tbey retuned. 

''Yoiir feqncat Ja unnraal,'' aaad Major Olider, ''faei 
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it will be granted. How do you propose to conduct 

such a duel? The terms lie with you." 

""Sabres," said L ""And I wiU take you in order of 
seniority, beginning with you, Major Olivier, at ihre 
e^dock. I will thus be able to devote five minutes to 
each before the assembly is blown. I must, however, 
b^ you to have the courtesy to name the place of meet- 
ing, since I am still ignorant of the locality." 

They were impressed by my cold and practical man- 
ner. Already the smile had died away from their lips. 
Olivier's face was no longer mocking, but it was daric 
and stem. 

"^There is a small open space behind the horse lines," 
said he. ""We have held a few affairs of honour there 
and it has done very well. We shall be there, Captain 
Gerard, at the hour you name." 

I was in the act of bowing to thank them for their 
acceptance when the door of the mess-room was flung 
open and the colonel 'hurried into the roou, with an agi- 
tated face. 

""Gentlemen," said he, ""I have been adced to call for 
a volunteer from among you for a service which involves 
the greatest possible danger. I will not disguise from 
you that the matter is serious in the last degree, and 
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timt Marshal Lannea baa ehoaea a cavalry officer be- 
cause he can be better spared timi an officer of infantry 
ar of engimenk Married men are not el^Ue. Of the 
•thers, who will ToliBrteer?'' 

I need not say that all the unmarried officers stepped 
to the front. The colonel lodked round in some embaxw 
fwsment. I ooidd see his ditemma. It was the best 
man who should go, and yet it was the best man whom 
kt ooold kast spaare. 

^Sir,'' said I^ ^^may I be penmtted to make a sug^ 
Upsstion?" 

He looked at me with a hard eye. He had not 
forgotten my obsenratioBS at supper. '^peakr' 
aaid he. 

^I wodd point out, sir,'' said I, ^Hhat Ihs mission 
IS mine both by right and by conrenience.'^ 

«*Why so, Captain GerardP' 

^By right because I am liie senior captain. By oon* 
wnienee because I Aall not be missed in I3ie reg- 
SDQent, mice the men hare not yet learned to know 



The colood's features relaxed. 
''There is certainly truth in what you say, Captain 
Cteiard^'' said his. ''I ftink that sou are indeed best 
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fitted to go upon this mission. If you will come witb 
me I will give you your instructions.'' 

I wished my new comrades good-night as I left the 
room, and I repeated that I should hold myself at their 
disposal at five o'clock next morning. They bowed in 
silence, and I thought that I could see from the expres- 
sion of their faces that they had edready begun to tabs 
a more just view of my character. 

I had expected that the colonel would at once inform 
me what it was that I had been chosen to do, but instead 
of that he walked on in silence, I following behind him* 
We passed through the camp and made our way across 
the trenches and over the ruined heaps of stones which 
marked the old wall of the town. Within, there was a 
labyrinth of passages formed among the dibrU of the 
houses which had been destroyed by the mines of the 
engineers. Acres and acres were covered with splin- 
tered walls and piles of brick which had once been a 
populous suburb. Lanes had been driven through it ip 
and lanterns placed at the comers with inscriptions to 
direct the wayfarer. The colonel hurried onward until 
at last, after a long walk, we found our way barred by 
a high grey wall which stretched right across our path. 
Here behind a barricade lay our advance guard. The 
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colonel led me into a roofless house^ and there I found 
t^o general afficers, a map stretched over a drum in 
front of them» they kneeling beside it and examining 
it carefully by the light of a lantern. The one with 
the dean-shaven face and the twisted neck was Marshal 
Lannes, the other was Greneral Razout^ the head of the 
engineers. 

^^Captain Grerard has volunteered to go," said the 
colonel. 

Marshal Lannes rose from his knees and shook me 
by the hand. 

^^You are a brave mi^n, sir," said he. *^I have a 
present to make to you," he added, handing me a very 
tiny glass tube. ^^It has been specially prepared by 
Dr. Fardet. At the supreme moment you have but 
to put it to your lips and you will be dead in an 
instant." 

Tliis was a cheerful beginning. I will confess to yoUf 
my friends, that a cold chill passed up my bade and mj^ 
hair rose upon my head. 

^^Ezcuse me, sir," said I, as I saluted, ^^ am aware 
that I have volunteered for a service of great danger, 
but the exact details have not yet been given to me." 

^^ddooel Perrin," said Lanneiy aeverdiyi ^t is unfait 
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to allcnr this hmve offioer to Tolonteer faefoi« he ha 

learned idiat tlie pcrib «re to irhidi he wffl%e €sp)ied^ 

But ahwdy I ww mytdf cmee more. 

^Sir/' said I^ ^^pennit me to remark tiiat the greatec 
the daager the greater tiie glory, and that I ooaM oriy. 
repent of yohinfceering if I found that there irere no 
risks to be run.'' 

It was a noble speedi, and my appearance gave force 
to my words. For the moment I was a heroic figure. 
!Ab I saw Lannes's eyes fixed in admiration upon my face 
it thrilled me to think how splendid was the dAut whkSi 
I was making in Ihe army of Spain. If I cBed that 
night my name would not be forgotten. My new com- 
fades and my old, divided in aB ebe, would still have -a 
point of union in their lore and admiration of Etienne 
Gerard. 

^^General Razout, explain the situation P' said Lannes, 
fariefiy. 

/The engmeer officer rose, his compasses m his hand* 
He led me to the door and pointed to ihe hi|^ grey wall 
which towered up amongst the iSbri$ of iiie idiiattered 
houses. 

^^That is tiie enem;^ present line of defence,^ said 
iie. ^It is the wall of the great Convent of the Ma- 
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doniia. If we can carry it ihe city must fall, but they 
have run cbuntermines all round it, and the walk are 
6o enormously thick that it would be an immense labour 
to breach it with artillery. We happen to know, how- 
ever, that the enemy have a considerable store of pow- 
der in one of the lower chambers. If that could be 
exploded the way would be dear for us.'' 

*^How can it be reached?" I aaked. 

^I will explain*. We have a l^nch agent within thi^ 
town named Hubert. This brave man has been in con*- 
stant communication with us, and he had promised to ex- 
plode the magazine. It was to be done in the early morn- 
ing, and for two days running we have had a storming 
party of a thousand Grenadiers waiting for the breach 
to be formed. But there has been no explosion, and for 
these two days we have had no communication from Hu* 
bert. The question is, what has become of him?" 

"You wish me to go and see ?" 

"Precisely. Is he iU, or wounded, or dead? Shall we' 
still wait for him, or shall we attempt the attack else- 
where? We cannot determine this until we have heard 
from him. Tlas is a map of the town. Captain G«rard. 
You perceive that within this ring of convents and mon- 
asteries are a number of ftreets whidi branch off from a 
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fieatnd tquaie. If joa eome so far as fUs square jaa 
wfllfindtfaecatindralataiiemniar. In iSiat eonier is 
the sbmt of Toledo. Hdbeit Kves in a smdl house be- 
tsmn a ooUbler^a and a irine^iopf on Hie rigfat-hand 
side as yoa go from tte oatkedraL Do 700 foDoir meP 

^HSearly.** 

^^ You are to reach that hoase, to see him, and to %A 
out if his plan is stffl feasible or if ive mutft dbandon it.** 
Ht produced irhat appeared to be a rcffl of dirtj brown 
flannel. ^^Tbis is Ihe dress of a Ranciscan f riar,^ Mid 
he. ''ToawillAiditthemostnseAildisgmse.'* 

I sfaraidL airay firan it 

^It turns me into a epj/^ I cried. **9urdj I can go 
in my unifotm?^ 

^Lnpoanbk ! How could you hope to pass throu^^ 
the atreeb of the city? Remember, also, tiiat ihe fi^pan- 
iards take no p r is oners, and tihat your fate will be Ite 
same in whatever dress you are taken.** 

It was true, and I had been long eoongh in Spain to 
Imow that that fate was Skd^ to be somdhmg more at- 
nous than mere death. AH tlie way from the frontier I 
had heard grim tales of torture and mrtasftfam. famNi* 
oped mjfseif in Ike Vrawtesmi g|own» 

<9iowIs«isaady«^ 
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**Are you armed?'* 

"My sabre.'' 

"They will hear it clank. Take this knife, and leave 
your sword. Tell Hubert that at four o'clock, before 
dawn, the storming party will again be ready. There is 
a sergeant outside who will show you how to get into the 
dty . Grood-night, and good luck !" 

Before I had left the room, the two generals had their 
cocked hats touching each other over the map. At the 
door an under-officer of engineers was waiting for me. 
I tied the girdle of my gown, and taking off my busby, I 
drew the cowl over my head. My spurs I removed. Then 
in silence I followed my guide. 

It was necessary to move with caution, for the walls 
above were lined by the Spanish sentries, who fired down 
continually at our advance posts. Slinking along under 
the very shadow of the great convent, we picked our way 
dowly and carefully among the piles of ruins until we 
came to a large chestnut tree. Here the sergeant stopped 

'^It is an easy tree to climb," said he. ^^A scaling lad* 
der would not be simpler. Gk> up it, and you will find 
that the top branch will enable you to step upon the roof 
of that house. After that it is your guardian angel 
who must be your guide, for I can help you no more**^ 
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Girding up the heavy browB gown, I ascended the tree 
as directed A half moon was shining hrif^hXLjf and the 
Knt of foof stood out dark and hard against the purple^ 
•tonj s^. Th^ tree was in the shadow of the hdivt. 
Sowly I crept from braadbt to faruMh imtil I was near tha 
tep« I had bat to dimb along a sUmt Umb in oider to 
reach the walL But saddenly my ean caught the patter 
of feel, and I e pwuul agaiaat the tnmk and tried to 
Umdmysdf with its diadow. A man was coming toward 
■ne OB the roof. I saw Ua dark flgme creepmg alcn^ 
Ins body cnmclmig, Ym head adimwed» tiie barrd of faia 
gmi protmdmg. His whefe bearmg was f idl of eautkNi 
and suspicion. Once or twice he paused, and then came 
Ott agam until he had reached the edge of tike parapet 
wittiin a few yaidi <^ me. Hibb he knelt down, kiwUed 
Ittimndcety and ftred. 

I Wtm so astonished at tiiis sudden crash at n^ very 
tribowtiiatlnearly feDoirtof thetree. For an instant I 
cooU ne* be sore that he had not hit me. But when I 
heard a deep groan from bdow, ajsd ih^ ^aniard leaned 
over the parapet and laughed aloud, I understood what 
iiad occurred, it was my poor^ f aitiif ul sergeant, who 
had waited to see the hud; of me. The Spaniard had i 
him itaadiMT nder the liee and had dmt Urn. Yc 
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will tluiik that it was good shooting in the dail:, but 
these people nsed trabnoos, or Uunderbusses, which were 
filed up with slBl sorts of stones and scraps of metal, so 
tinct iliey would hit you as certainly as I have hit a pheas- 
ant on a branch. The Spamaid stood peering down 
through the darkness, while an occasional groan from 
Mow showed 13iat the sergeant was still living, lie 
sentry looked round and everything was still and safe» 
Pteriiaps he thought that he would like to finish off tSiis 
accursed Frenchman, or perhi^Ni he had a derire to see 
wliat was in his pockets; but whatever his motive, he laid 
9own bis gun, leaned forward, and swung himself into 
jAe tree. The same instant I buried my knife in his 
body, and he fell with a loud crashing throu^ tte 
branches and came with a thud to the ground. I hearB 
a short struggle below and an oath or two in French* 
The wounded sergeant had not waited Icmg for Us ven- 
geance. 

For some minutes I did not dare to move, for it seemai 
certain that someone would be attracted by the noise. 
However, all was silent save for the chimes striking mid- 
night in the city. I crept along the branch and lilted 
myself on to the roof. The SpanianFii gun was lyiog 
lliere, but il ww ef no service to watp since he had tiit 
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powder-horn at his belt. At the same tune^ if it were 
f ound, it would warn the enemy that something had 
happened, so I thought it best to drop it over the wall. 
Then I looked rouiid for the means of getting off the 
roof and down into the city. 

It was very evident that the simplest way by which 
I could get down was that by which the sentinel had 
got up, and what this was soon became evident. A voice 
along the roof called ^^Manuelo! ManueloP' several 
times, and, crouching in the shadow, I saw in the moon- 
light a bearded head, which protruded from a trap- 
door. 

Receiving no answer to his summons, the man 
climbed through, followed by three other fellows, all 
armed to the teeth. You will see here how important it 
is not to neglect small precautions, for had I left the 
man's gun where I found it, a search must have followed 
and I should certainly have been discovered. As it was, 
the patrol saw no sign of their sentry, and thought, no 
doubt, that he had moved along the line of the roofs. 
They hurried on, therefore, in that direction, and I, the 
instant that their backs were turned, rushed to the open 
trap-door and descended the flight of steps which led 
from it. The house appeared to be an empty one^ for I 
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pMwed tkrough the heart •£ it and oot^ by an open door, 
into the ftreet bqrond. 

It wsB a narraw and deserted lane^ but it opened into 
ia broader road, whidi was dotted with ftres, roond which 
a great nnmber of sol^en and peaaanti were sleeping* 
frhe smell within the city was so horrflble that one won- 
dered how Tpwfiit could live in it, for during ihe montfal 
ihat the siq^ had lasted there had been no attempt to 
deanse the streets or to bury the dead. Many peoph 
were moving np and down from nrs to nre, and among 
tiiem I observed several monks. Seemg that they cams 
and went unquestioned, I took heart and numed on my 
way in the direction of the great square. Onoe a man 
rose from bes^ one of the ftres and stopped me by sei^ 
ing my sleeve. He pointed to a woman who lay motion- 
less on the road, and I took him to mean that she was 
dying, and that he desired me to administer Ihe lasl 
efflkxs of the CSrarcm. x sought refuge, however, in tbe 
very little Lalan that was left to me. ^Qra pro nobis,'* 
said I, from tbe depths of my cowL *^Tt Deum laud- 
amus. Qra pro nobis.'* I raised my hand as I spoike 
and pointed forward. The f dlow rehsased my steers 
and shrank badt: in riknoe, vdnk It with a solemn gcs- 
tare, hurried upon my way* 
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As I had imagined, this broad boulevard led out into 
the central square, which was full of troops and blazing 
with fires, I walked swiftly onward, disregarding one 
or two people who addressed remarks to me. I passed 
the cathedral and followed the street which had been de- 
scribed to me. Being upon the side of the dty which 
was farthest from our attack, there were no troops en- 
camped in it, and it lay in darkness, save for an occa* 
sional glimmer in a window. It was not difficult to fir T 
the house to which I had been directed, between the wine- 
shop and the cobbler's. There was no light within and 
the door was shut. Cautiously I pressed the latch, and 
I felt that it had yielded. Who was within I could not 
tell, and yet I must take the risk. I pushed the door 
open and entered. 

It was pitch-dark within — the more so as I had closed 
the door behind me. I felt round and came upon the 
edge of a table. Then I stood still and wondered what I 
should do next, and how I could gain some news of this 
Hubert, in whose house I found myself. Any mistake 
would cost me not only my life but the failure of my 
mission. Perhaps he did not live alone. Perhaps he was 
only a lodger in a Spanish family, and my visit might 
bring ruin to him as well as to myself. Seldom in mj^ 
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Sfe ba/fe I been man perpleiedL And tfMO, wadA&aigp 

mntef a itHspemg toiec, in my yerj mt. ^Mom W0mf^ 
cried 4fae mioB* in « ton of agony. ««ai» mm Omt 
mitm Vieur Then tbne was a drjr tob in the dartii— p 
and all was skin onoe moie. 

It tliriDed me with iKnror, thA tenAle Toioe^ Imt ft 
tfarilkd me alio witt bopey for it was tin ¥oiee of « 
^Knchman* 

••Who 18 there?** I asked. 

Tnere wns a gioamngy out no reply* 

""Is that yon, Mmisieiir Hnbertr 

""Yes, jes,** sighed the imoe^ so kw that I mdl 
hardly hsar it ^^ater, wwber, for Hsa^en's sahi^ 
wnterP 

I adfaneed in the dircctioin of tiie ooond, but only*tn 
eone in eostact iritib tihe walL Again I heard a groan» 
but uDs time there could be no doubt that it was above 
my head. I p«it tqp my hands, biit they felt only caopljr 

**Wh€re are yoaP I cried. 

^^ere ! Here P iHuspered Ihe sbange, trondoQi ^ce. 
I strctdied my hand along the wall and I came upon a 
man's naked foot It was as high as my f aoe, and y«k» 
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80 to as I could fed, it had nothing to support it. H 
staggered back in amazement. Then I took a tinder* 
box from my pocket and struck a light. At the first 
flash a man seemed to be floating in the air in front of 
me, and I dropped the box in my amazement. Again 
with tremulous fingers I struck the flint against 
the steel, and this time I lit not only the tinder but 
the wax taper. I held it up, and if my amazement was 
lessened my horror was increased by that which it re- 
Tealed. 

The man had been nailed to the wall as a weasel is 
nailed to the door of a bam. Huge spikes had been 
driven through his hands and his feet. The poor wretch 
was in his last agony, his head sunk upon his shoulder 
and his blackened tongue protruding from his lips. He 
was djiag as much from thirst as from his wounds, and 
these inhuman wretches had placed a beaker of wine upon 
the table in front of him to add a fresh pang to his tor- 
tures. I raised it to his lips. He had still strength 
enough to swallow, and the light came back a little to 
hi9 dim eyes. 

'^Are you a Frenchman ?'' he whispered. 

^Yes. They hare sent me to learn what had befallen 
you.** 
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^They discovered me. They have killed me for it. 
But before I die let me teU you what I know. A little 
more of that wine, please ! Quick ! Quick ! I am very 
near the end. My strength is going. Listen to me! 
The powder is stored in the Mother Superior's room. 
The wall is pierced, and the end of the train is in Sister 
Angela's cell, next the chapel. All was ready two days 
ago. But they discovered a letter and they tortured 
me." 

*^Good heavens ! have you been hanging here for two 
days?" 

^^It seems like two years. Comrade, I have served 
France, have I not? Then do one little service for me. 
Stab me to the heart, dear friend ! I implore you, I en- 
treat you, to put an end to my sufferings." - 

The man was indeed in a hopeless plight, and the kind- 
est acjtion would have been that for which he begged. 
And yet I could not in cold blood drive my knife into 
his body, although I knew how I should have prayed for 
such a mercy had I been in his place. But a sudden 
thought crossed my mind. In my pocket I held that 
which would give an instant and a painless death. It 
was my own safeguard against torture, and yet this poor 
soul was in very pressing need of it, and he had deserved 
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wdl of France. I to6k out my phial and emptied it into 
tlie cap of wine. I was in the act of handing it to him 
whm I heard a sodden dash of anas outside the door. 
In an instant I put out my Hght and slipped behind tiie 
window-curtains. Next moment the door was flung open 
and two Spaniards strode into the room, fierce^ swarthy 
men in the dress of citizens, but with muskets slung over 
tiieir shoulders. I looked throuf^ the cUnk in tiie cm^ 
tains in an agony of fear lest they, had come upon my 
traces^ but it was erident that their visit was simply in 
Older to feast their eyes upon my unfortunate com~ 
patriot. One of them held the lantern idiich he carried 
up in front of ihe dyii^ man, and both of tiiem burst 
into a shout of mocking laughter. Then Hie eyes of the 
man with the lantern fell upon the flagon of wine upon 
the table. He picked it up, held it, witii a devilish grin^ 
to the lips of Hubert, and then, as the poor wretdi invol- 
untarily inclined his head forward to reach it, he 
snatdied it back and took a long gulp himself. At the 
same instant he uttered a loud cry, clutched wildly at his 
own throat, and fell stone-dead upon the floor. His com- 
rade stared at him in horror and amazement. Then, 
overcome by his own superstitious fears, he gave a yell of 
terror and ruflAed madly from the room. I heard his feet 
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dattering wildly on the cobble-stones until the sound died 
away in the distance. 

The lantern had been left burning upon the table, and 
by its light I saw, as I came out from behind my curtain, 
that the unfortunate Hubert's head had fallen forward 
upon his chest and that he also was dead. That motion 
to reach the wine with his lips had been his last. A dock 
ticked loudly in the house, but otherwise all was abso- 
hitely still. On the wall hung the twisted form of the 
Frenchman, aa the floor lay the motionless body of the 
Spaniard, all dimly lit by the horn lantern. For the 
first time in my life a frantic spasm of terror came over 
me. I had seen ten thousand men in every conceivable 
degree of mutilation stretched upon the ground, but the 
sight had never affected me like those two silent figures 
idio were my companions in that shadowy room. I rushed 
into the street as the Spaniard had done, eager only to 
leave that house of gloom bdiind me, and I had run as 
far as the cathedral before my wits came back to me. 
There I stopped, panting, in the shadow, and, my hand 
pressed to my side, I tried to collect my scattered senses 
and to plan out what I should do. As I stood there, 
breathless^ the great bra^s bells roared twice above my 
head. It was two o^dock. Four was the hour when the 
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ttannmg^puty would be in ifai ptaoe. I had itill tfpo 
hours in which to act. 

The eathednil waa fariOiantly Ufc withm, and a nodber 
of people were pairing in and out; wo I entered, thin^wg 
that I was leoB likely to be accosted Aere, and Hiat I 
md^bt ha^e quiet to form my plans. It was eotainly a 
■ingalar sig^ty for the place had been tnmed into 
an hospital, a refuge, and a store-houie. One aisle was 
Gnmmed with proyisions, another was littered with mA 
and woonded, niiile in the centre a great number of help* 
less people had taken up their abode, and had ef?«en lit 
their cooking fires upon ihe mosaic floors. There were 
many at prayer, so I Imelt m the shadow of a pillar, and 
I prayed with all my heart that I might faa^e the good 
hick to get out of this scrape alive, and that I might do 
auch a deed that night as would make my name as famons 
in Spain as it had already become in Germany. I waited 
until the dock struck three, and then I left the catiiedral 
and made my way toward the Convent of the MadonnB^ 
where the assault was to be delivered. You will under* 
stand, you who know me so wdl, that I was not the man 
to return tamely to the Frendi camp with the report that 
our agent was dead and that other means mnst be found 
of entermg ihe city. Either I ribould find some means 
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to finish his uncompleted task or there would be a 
Tacancy for a senior captain in the Hussars of Con- 
flans. 

I passed unquestioned down the broad boulevazdy 
which I have already described, until I came to the great 
. stone convent which formed the outwork of the defence. 
It was built in a square with a garden in the centre. In 
this garden some hundreds of men were assembled^ all 
armed and ready, for it was known, of course, within the 
town that this was the point against which the French 
attack was likely to be made. Up to this time our fight- 
ing all over Europe had always been done between one 
army and another. It was only here in Spain that we 
learned how terrible a thing it is to fight against a people. 
On the <me hand there is no glory, for what glory could 
be gained by defeating this rabble of elderly shopkeepers, 
igncnrant peasants, fanatical priests, excited womai, and 
all the other creatures who made up the garrison? On 
the other hand there were extreme discomfort and dan- 
ger, for these people would give you no rest, would ob- 
serve no rules of war, and were desperately earnest in 
their desire by hook or by crook to do you an injury. I 
began to realise how odious was our task as I looked upon 
the motky but f erodous groups who were gathered 
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Toand tiie watdi-fiies in tiie gaiden of the CanTent of 
the Madomia. It was not for as soldiers to think about 
politics, bat from the beginning there always seemed to 
be a corse npcm this war in Spain. 

However, at the moment I had no time to brood ofer 
sodi matters as tiiese. llieie was, as I have said, no 
difficully in getting as nir as the convent garden, bat to 
pass inside the convent anqoestioDed was not so easj. 
The first thing whidi I did was to walk roand ihe gaiden, 
ami I was soon aUe to pidL oat one large stained-glass 
window whidi most bdong to the diapd. I had nnder- 
stood from Hubert that the Mother 8aperiot% 
room, in which ihe powcfer was stored, was near to 
this, and that the train had been laid Ihroagh a brie 
in the wall from some neighbouring oeD. I must, 
at all costs, get into the conyent There was a gimrd 
at the door, and how could I get in without ex- 
planations? But a sudden inspiration showed me bow 
tiie thing mig^ be done. In the garden was a wdl, and 
beside the weD were a nundber of empty buckebi. I filkd 
two of these, and approached the do&r. The errand 
of a man who carries a bucket of water in each hand does 
not need to be explained. Tlie guard opened to let me 
Ihrouj^ I f ouml mysdf in a laogf stone-flagged com- 
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ttnv lit witifi kntemr, mOi the odb ot tibft now ; 

wfc&miLOWwfecf it^ Nbira*l«tIwM;«i«bKki^ 

nocl tDi 8UCHK I wJbi cm ^ntiumt famiadtim^ lor I 

knew l^r my ohMsvalaaai in. tiie gankeB iriiidi m^ te go 

fimrtiie diapd* 

A mmber of Spaniih aaiUin warn lomignig' ni 

mudoaig in tii^ mandate msmnl of wbcm addt xa w d mt 

m I pMMwL I finucy ife iMi for my Unnii^ tinfc iJuy' 

•■bed^ midrm^ ^Ompra nobtf' Monedk te cstiMly- Mitidiy 

Hum. Soon I had gok n far as (he diaptl^ and it iMi 

€emy enough to see that tbe odl ntxt door una med aa 

ft magainney for the floor waa att blaek witti povider ia 

firottt of it.; The dow waa Avtt, and two fia pechield Mg 

fdlowa atoodoiL goard ootsidfe i)v oo^'ef tfaem witha ksj 

atuck in his Mt; Had we bcen^ alon^ it would not ham 

keen hnsg' before it woaldhnT€ been in my hasid^ hat witk 

h» comrade littre it w» impeasflde far me to hope to 

take it by foToe. The eell next door to Urn magaaine ob 

i Ike fkr aide from tile- ebap^ must be ike one wfoAi h^ 

langed to* Sister AngdaL It was half open. I toek my 

eaocaigein both handa and^ Itaaringmy budots in tks ooi^ 

rMbr^ I watted nncballteged into the room. 

I waa pfepazed to flad half a^ doaen fierofe^ S^Mnkl 

nvHiiiiy but wkait aabmly waA aqr qm waa 

You 7 
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eren more embamuNnng. The room had apparentij;. 
been set aside for the use of some of the imiis, who for 
fome leason had refused to quit their home. Three of 
them were within, one an elderly, stem-faced dame, who 
was evidently the Mother Superior, the others, young 
ladies of diarming appearance. They were seated to- 
gether at the far side of the room, but they all rose at 
my entrance, and I saw with some anuueement, by their 
manner and expressions, that my coming was both wdr 
oome and expected. In a moment my presence of mind 
bad returned, and I saw exactly how the matter lay. 
Naturally, since an attack was about to be made upon 
the omvent, these sisters had been expecting to be di- 
rected to some place of safety. Probably they were 
under vow not to quit the walls, and they had been told 
to remain in this cell until they recdved further orders. 
In any case I adapted my conduct to this supposition, 
since it was dear that I must get them out of the room, 
and this would give me a ready excuse to do so. I first 
cast a glance at the door and observed that the key was 
within. I then made a gesture to the nuns to follow 
me. The Mother Superior asked me some question, but 
I shook my head impatiently and beckoned to her again. 
She hesitated, but I stamped my foot and called them 
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Ibrtii in so impericnis a manner tiiat they came at onoew 
alley wonkl be safer in tile diapd, and tiiitiier I led 
MleBif- placing tiiem at idle end which ms far&est from* 
Ike magaaine. As tibe three nans took their pkoes ber 
<kM% the altar my heart bounded with joy and pride- 
wiUnn me, f<ir I felt that the last obstade had been 
lifted from my path. 

And yet how often ha^e I net found tiuit ihat is the 
wry raomoit of danger? I tocdi a hst glance at the 
Moth^ Superior, and to my dinnay I saw that her 
piercing dark eyes were fixed, with an expression nr 
which surprise was deepening into suspicion, upon my 
right hand. Thcsre were two points which might wdE 
bxn attracted her attention. One was that it waa red 
.inth tihe blood of the sentmel whom I had stabbed in 
tiie bree. That alone migfat count for little, as tiie knife 
was. as familiar as the breviary to the monks of Sar»- 
gessa. But on my forefinger I wore a heavy gold ring 
— (be gift of a certain Grerman banmess whose name I 
may not mention. It shone brightly in the light of the 
aMlar hmp; Now, a ring upon a friar's hand is an im- 
possibility, since tiiey are vowed to absolute poverty; 
I turned quiddy and madie fcr the door of the cliapdf 
bnt iSb» misdhirf waa done. As I glanced badt I saw 
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that the Mother Superior was already hurrying after 
me* I ran through the chapel door and along the cor- 
ridor, but she called out some shrill warning to the two 
guards in front. Fortunately I had the presence of 
mind to call out also, and to point down the passage 
as if we were both pursuing the same object. Next 
instant I had dashed past them, sprang into the celly 
slanmied the heavy door, and fastened it upon the in- 
side. With a bolt above and below and a huge lock in 
the centre it was a piece of timber that would take some 
forcing. 

Even now if they had had the wit to put a barrel of 
powder against the door I should have been ruined. It 
was their only chance, for I had come to the final stage 
of my adventure. Here at last, after such a string of 
dangers as few men have ever lived to talk of, I was at 
one end of the powder train, with the Saragossa maga- 
zine at the other. They were howling like wolves out 
in the passage, and muskets were crashing against the 
door. I paid no heed to thdr clamour, but I looked 
eagerly around for that train of which Hubert had 
spoken. Of course, it must be at the side of the room 
next to the magazine. I crawled along it on my hands 
and knees, looking into every crevice, but no sign could 
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ilMini^eftaewBBttitt wadL Ite tfaoddiqg aadiwimJii 
iiy greir emit' Imdor*. I smr a gteyt pik^ is a aonMr^^ 
flftip tb it wiifa a^cry of jojfond ftmndtiiatil^wms^od^ 
dint. . T1»ilL get lAck to the 8id» of the doar wherein 
boflHiiF^aoiiIicI met zeadi me — ^bey were BU cemiiiff flrodji 
infar^tlie- i'uuDt-'-^aidi I . txied to forget: this. jSendiflli bowi^ 
ing iBjmy ear and to tlimk out where Hob tain oodI^ 
b&. It. mxut have bean oarefiiUy; laid by Hubeit kakt 
theea nmBi flhoold see it. I- tried; to- imagimi- haw % 
sheidd: myaalG baire ananged ii had I beeir in hia plaioe^ 
Sfy'^egfie waa* attraetod fajr au statue of Sti Joseph wldeb 
vtood urtiaa oomer. Them Tiias a: wreath of kwres dong 
the edge of the pedestal, wi& a lamp- baminsp aanidat^ 
than. X rushed' acroBs to- it and tore the learea aaide. 
Yes^ yea, there w«B a.tfain black lih^ which diaappeasned' 
through a small hole in the wall. I tilted over the lamp 
and threw nqivelf on the ground. Next instant caone a 
roar like ttinndw,' the walk wa^vered and tottered aronnd 
ma^ the ceiling elatteted down fitnn aboi^e^ and o?er i3l» 
yell of the terrified Spaniards was heard the terrifie 
shout* of Ihe atormmg ocdunm of 6renadiers« As' in a 
drBBDF— a. hmpfj' dreani^— I heaid' it^ and then I heaid^ 
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When I came to my senses two French soldiers were 
propping me up, and my head was singing like a kettle* 
I staggered to my feet and looked around me. The 
plaster had f alloi, the furniture was scattered, and there 
were rents in the bricks, but no signs of a breach. In 
fact, the walls of the convent had been so solid that the 
explosion of the magazine had been insufficient to throw 
them down. On the other hand, it had caused such a 
panic among the defenders that our stormers had been 
able to carry the windows and throw open the doors 
almost without assistance. As I ran out into the cor- 
ridor I found it full of troops, and I met Marshal 
Lannes himself, who was entering with his staff. He 
stopped and listened eagerly to my story. 

'^Splendid, Captain Grerard, splendid!" he cried. 
^^These facts will certainly be reported to the Em- 
peror." 

"I would suggest to your Excellency," said I, "that 
I have only finished the work that was planned and car- 
ried out by Monsieur Hubert, who gave his life for the 
cause." 

"His services will not be forgotten," said the Mar* 
shal. "Meanwhile, Captain Gerard, it is half -past four, 
and you must be starving after such a night of exer- 
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lion. My staff and I wiU breakfart inaide the city. I 
aasure yoa that you will be an honoured goest^ 

""I will follow your Excellency,'' said L *^Thare k^ 
a anall engagement which detains me.** 

He opened his eyes. 

**Al this hour?'' 

^ Yes, sir," I answered, ^^y f eDow-olBcers, whom I 
nerer saw until last night, will not be content unless 
they catch another glimpse of me the first thing this 
morning." 

**Au revatr^ then," said Marshal Lannes, as he passed 
upon his way. > 

I hurried through the shattered door of the conTent. 
Whai I reached the roofless house in which we had held 
the consultation the night before, I threw off my gown 
and I put on the busby and sabre which I had left there. 
Then, a Hussar once more, I hurried onward to the 
grove which was our rendezvous. My brain was still 
reeling from the concussion of the powder, and I was 
exhausted by the many emotions which had shaken me 
during that terrible night. It is like a dream, all that 
walk in the first dim grey light of dawn* with the 
smouldering cami>-fires around me and the buzz of the 
waking army. Bugles and drums in evtij; direction 
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were M»tinii« ilie iaiaabj, far UK ocplirini •od Um 
■hoating kad tdd tlMir «fim fak. I ^tmtit cwmni 
wtiU «• I enUted the littfe dnnp «r eadc oiks iielmid 
the hone Hnes, I aav aijr twdre cwwmIw w ailing >>i * 
groiqp» tlieir aabres at llieir ndes. Hatj kdnd at me 
cunoudy as I approadwd* Ptenapa wioi nij jMfwwse- 
MMfcfiifd tmcmmmimj Uood-ibuMd huMb I McuBd a 
iiyRereiit Gcnrd to fk joang esptaia iribnn fkiey had 
■Mde game of the ai^ bef am. 

^'Good momiiig^ gentlemeiiy'' said L ^I regret €>• 
wintiinglj tf I haw loept joa waitiagt Vot I have not 
been master of my own time.'' 

ISmj said wMang^ hot tl^y atS aoaimeil me with 
oarkma ejee. I can see them aoify ehindiiig in a 1km 
faef cee vie, tall mes and dbort neiit ebmt men aad tfaia 
mm: (ffiner^ wah Im waiife moortadie; the tiaa, eager 
face of Pdldmi; joong Oudin, iiMhed bj hii firat duel; 
MaaAkTf with the ewofd-cnt acrow hia wrinUed faraw. 
I laid aiide mj haAj and drew my awoid. 

^I haw oae f amiir to aek yoo, gentkmeB," mid X 
^^iarshal Lamm hm inrited me to beakf art and I 
wt ke^ him wmting.'' 

""What do yon anggertP aiked Ifejor OKyier. 
., ^nimt yoB ideam me froae my iMEmnim to gim 
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Ire minutes each, and that yoa will pennit me to attack 
you all togetber.'' I stood ui>on my guaid as I spok^ 

But their answer was truly beautiful and trulj 
Frendi. With one impulse the twelve swords flew from 
their scabbards and were raised in salute. There they 
stood, the twelve of them, motionless, their heels together, 
each with his sword upright before his face. 

I staggered back from them. I looked from one ta 
the other. For an instant I could not believe my own 
eyes. They were paying me homage, these, the men 
who had jeered me! Then I understood it alL I saw 
the e£Fect that I had made upon them and their desire 
to make reparation. When a man is weak he can sted 
himself against danger, but not against emotion. ^^Com- 
rades,** I cried, "comrades — !** but I could say no more. 
Something seemed to take me by the throat and choke 
me. And then in an instant Olivier's arms were round 
me, Pelletan had seized me by the right hand, Mortier 
by the left, some were }>atting me on the shoulder, some 
were clapping me on the back, on every side smiling 
faces were looking into mine; and so it was that I knew 
that I had won my footing in the Hussars of Conflans, 



m 

Haw the Brigadier Slew the FoM^ 

b aH iihe great hosts of France there waa only ona 
officer toward whom the English of Wellington's Army 
retained a deep, steady, and nnchangeable hatred. 
There were plunderers among the French, and men of 
Tiolence^ gamblers, dueDists^ and rau>6$* All these coold 
be tarpvenf for others of their kidney were to be f oimd 
among the ranks of the English* But one oflker of 
llassena's force had committed a crime whidi was un- 
speakable, unheard of, abominable; only to be alluded 
to with curses late in the evening, when a second bottle 
had loosened the tongues of men. The news of it was 
carried back to England, and country gentlemen who 
knew little of the details of tl e war grew crimson with pas- 
sion when they heard of it, and yeomen of the shires 
raised freckled fists to Heayen and swore. And yet who 
should be the doer of this dreadful deed but our friend 
the Brigadier, Etienne Grerard, of the Hussars of Con- 
flansy gay-riding, plume-tossing, debonair, the darling of 
the ladies and of the six brigades of light cayalry. 



n 
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But the strange part of it is tliat thu gallant gen« 
tteman did this hateful thing, and made himself the mort 
unpopular man in the Peninsula, without ever knowing 
that he had done a crime for which there is hardly a 
name amid all the resources of our language. He died 
of old age, and never, once in that imperturbaUe self- 
confidence whieh adorned or diBfigured his character 
knew that so many thousand Englishmen would gladly 
have hanged him with their own hands. On the con- 
trary, he numbered this adventure among those other 
exploits which he has given to the world, and many a 
time he chuckled and hugged himself as he narrated it 
to the eager drde who gathered round him in that hum- 
ble ca£i where, between his dinner and his dominoes, he 
would tell, amid tears and laughter, of that inconceiv- 
able Napoleonic past when France, like an angel of 
wrath, rose up, splendid and terrible, before a cowering 
continent. Let us listen to him as he tells the story in 
his own way and from his own point of view. 

You must know, my friends, said he, that it was tow- 
ard the end of the year eighteen himdred and ten that 
I and Massena and the others pushed Wdlington back- 
ward until we had hoped to drive him and his army into 
the Tagus. But when we wtn still tweidgr-ilve rnkm 
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fimoB Lisbon we found that we wore betarajed, for wliat 
had this Englishman done but build an enormous line of 
worib and forts ad a phee caDed Tones Yedras, so that 
efen iPe were unable to get through themi They kj 
across the whole Peninsula, and our army was so far from 
home thst we did not dare to iMk a rer efse, and we had 
already learmd at Busaoo that il was no chiMHi play to 
ight against these people. What could we do, then, bat 
sit down in front of thsse Knes and blockade them to the 
best of our power? There we remained for six months, 
amid soch anzisties that Massena said afterward tiiat 
he had not one hair which was not white upon his body. 
Vwt my own part, I did not worry much about our situa~ 
tion, but I looked after our horses, who were in much 
need of rest and green fodder. For the rest, we drank 
the wine of the co untry and passed the time as best we 
might niere was a lady at Santarem — but my fips are 
sealed. It h the part of a gaBant man to say noChing, 
thoi^ he may indicate that he could say a great deaL 

One day Ifessena sent for me, and I found hhn in his 
tent with a great plan pinned upon the table. He looked 
at me m nience with uiat single pieremg eye of his, and 
X feR by In ejip'rumon fliat the matzer was serious. He 
was nerrous and ill at eaae^ but my bearing seemed t0 
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reaarare him. It is good to be in contact with braTe 



^^Colond Etienne Gerard,'' said he, *^I hare always 
heard that you are a very gallant and enterprising ofll- 
ocr.'* 

It was not for me to confirm such a report, and yet it 
would be folly to deny it, so I clinked my spurs together 
and saluted. 

^^You are also an excellent rider." 

I admitted it. 

^^And the best swordsman in the six brigades of light 
cavalry." 

Massena was famous'for the accuracy of his informa- 
tion. 

"Now," said he, "if you will look at this plan you will 
have no difficulty in understanding what it is that I wish 
you to do. These are the lines of Torres Vedras. You 
will perceive that they cov^ a vast space, and you will 
realise that the English can only hold a position here and 
there. Once through the lines you have twenty-five miles 
of open country which lie between them and Lisbon. It 
is very important to me to learn how Wellington's troops 
are diBtributed throughout that space, and it is my wish 
Chat you should go and ascertaim*^' 

His words turned me cold. 
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•"Sir,'' said I, '*ft 20 impoMiUe tlmt a ooioBd of Ijglil 
ambj riioald ccmdleieeiid tiraet as a ^pjJ^ 

He bug&ed and clapped ne <m tile tAxmUm. 

*7<m- woidd not be a Hnmr if 70a mn nok a ho^ 
Itaad,'* said he. ^^H yon will Hrten yon will undmrtaad' 
tintlhaTenotadEedymitaactaaatpy. Wfiatdoyoit 
thVliili ox that' none r^' 

He had conducted me to tiie openii^ of his tent, and 
Ulcere w&Bf a ehittS€Wf wbo' led np and down a nnet ad* 
minible creatine* He wbb a dapple gnjy not Tcry taDf 
a little over fifteen hands pe r haps , but with the Aort 
head and splendid arch of the neck whidi oouws wiih uie 
Arab' Mood. His shomders and hatindiea were so luuscu** 
lar, aaoA jet his legs so fine, that it thrilled me with jogr 
jnst to gaze npon him* A fine horse or a beaotutu 
weuiau— I cannot look at them nnmored, even now when 
serentj winters have dulled my blood. Yoa can think 
how it was in Ae year '10. 

*Thn,'* said IMbssena, *Hb Ydtigear, the swifUsl hone 
in oar army. What I desire is that yon should start to- 
n^t^ rid^ round Hbe lines upon the fiank, make your 
way across uie enemy's rear, and return upon the other 
flank, bringing me news of his disposition. You will 
wear a uniform, and wil, tiieref ok, if cap t ur e d , be salV 
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fjoai the death of a spy. It is probable that you will get 
through the lines unchallenged, for the posts are Very 
scattered. Once throuj^ in daylight you can outride 
anything which you meet, and if you keep off the roads 
you may escape entirely unnoticed. If you have not re- 
ported yourself by to-morrow night, I will under- 
stand that you are taken, and I will offer them Cokmel 
Petrie in exchange/' 

Ah, how my heart swelled with pride and joy as I 
sprang into the saddle and galloped this grand horse up 
and down to show the Marshal the mastery which I had 
of him ! He was magnificent — we were both magnificent, 
for Massena clapped his hands and cried out in his de- 
light. It was not I, but he, who said that a gallant beast 
deserves a gallant rider. Then, when for the third time, 
with my panache fiying and my dolman streaming behind 
me, I thundered past him, I saw upon his hard old face 
that he had no longer any doubt that he had chosen the 
man for his purpose. I drew my sabre, raised the hilt 
to my lips in salute, and galloped on to my own quarters. 
Already the news had spread that I had been chosen for 
a mission, and my little rascals came :Warming out of 
their tents to cheer me. Ah ! it brings the tears to my old 
eyes when I think how proud thejr were of their ColcmeL 
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And I was proud of them abo. TBey deserred a dashing 
leader. 

The jofpbit promiBed to be a stonny one^ wimJi was 
rarj nmdi to my Eking. It was my desire to keep taj^ 
departure most secret^ for it was evident that if tiie Eng^ 
Krii heard that I had been detadwd from llie army they^ 
wocdd natarally conchide that something uuporlant was 
about to happen. My horse was taken^ therefore) bo* 
yond ttie picket linef as if for waterings and I f bllowod 
and mounted hun uiere. I had a map^ a oompass^ and 
a paper of instructions from the Idaishaly and with uheso 
in the bosom of my tunic and ray sabre at my side I set 
out upon my adventure. 

A thin rain wmr falling and tiiere was no moon, so you 
may imagine Ihat it was not very dieerful. But my heart 
was Hght at the thought of the honour whidi had been 
done me and tiie glory whidi awaited, me. TtoB expkA 
Aould be one more in that briDmnt series wfaidi was to 
change my sabre into a hStton* Ah^ how we dxeamed^ wo 
foolidi fellows, young, and drunk with success! Could 
I hare foreseen Ihat night as I rode, the diosen man of 
sixty thousand, that I diould spend my Hf e planting cab- 
bages on a hundred francs a month! Oh, my youth, aiy 
hopes, my comrades! But the when turns and nevef 
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•tops. Forgiye me, my f riends, for an old man has hit 
weakness. 

My route, then, lay across the face of the high ground 
of Torres Yedras, then oyer a streamlet, past a f arm^ 
house which had been burned down and was now only a 
landmark, then through a forest of young cork oaks, 
and so to the monastery of San Antonio, which marked 
the left of the English position. Here I turned south 
and rode quietly over the downs, for it was at this point 
that Massena thought that it would be most easy for me 
to find my way unobserved throu^ the position. I went 
very slowly, for it was so dark that I could not see my 
hand in front of me. In such cases I leave my bridle 
loose and let my horse pick its own way. Yoltigeur went 
confidently forward, and I was very content to sit upon 
his back and to peer about me, avoiding ev^y light. 
For three hours we advanced in this cautious way, until 
it seemed to me that I must have left all danger behind 
me. I then pushed on more briskly, for I wished to be 
in the rear of the whole army by daybreak. Thore are 
many vineyards in these parts which in winter become 
open plains, and a horseman finds few difficulties in hi» 
way. 

But Massena had underrated the cunning of these 
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English, for it appears that there was not one line of 
defence but three, and it was the third, whidi was the 
most formidable, through which I was at that instant 
passing. As I rode, elated at my own success, a lantern 
flashed suddenly before me, and I saw the glint of polished 
gun-barrels and the gleam of a red coat. 

**Who goes there?" cried a voice — such a voice ! I 
swerved to the right and rode like a madman, but a dozen 
squirts of fire came out of the darkness, and the bullets 
whizzed all round my ears. That was no new sound to 
me, my friends, though I will not talk like a foolish con- 
script and say that I have ever liked it. But at least it 
had never kept me from thinking clearly, and so I knew 
that there was nothing for it but to gallop hard and try 
my luckelsewhere. I rode round the English picket, and 
then, as I heard nothing more of them, I concluded 
rightly that I had at last come through their defences. 
For five miles I rode south, striking a tinder from time to 
time to look at my pocket compass. And then in an in- 
stant — ^I feel the pang once more as my memory brings 
back the moment — ^my horse, without a sob or stagger^ 
fell stone-dead beneath me! 

I had never known it, but one of the bullets from that 
infernal picket had passed through his body. The gal« 
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kat creature had never winced nor iroaktned^ bat had 
gene while life was in him. One iaetaai I was aeciire on 
OeimifteB^mQrtgraoefnlboneinlfaaKna^arnj. Thi 
nod he ky vpon hie side^ worth anlly the price of faii UdB^ 
and I etood liicfe that nnet helplMii »Qifc ungainly of 
Cfeatmeey a diiuiounted HoMor* What ooidd I do wiA 
nqr boofas my opony ngr trailing oobeoP Iwasfarnudde 
Uiecneniy^lhRe. Howooiddl hepetogetfaaekagakiP 
I amnot ariMoned to lay ttat I9 Etienne Gcrudy eat upon 
n^ dead hoeie and audcnQT Cmo in my hands in my d^ 
apair. Already tbB ibet etreaka were whitening the eaet« 
In half an hoar it would be Bgfat Thatlafaooldhomwott 
my way past eveiy obetade and then at this last instaiA 
be left at tiie meiey of my enemks, my miarion ranedf 
and myself a prisoner— was it not eno^^ ts break a sol- 
aiv'sheartP 

Bat eoamge» my friendst We have Ihesfe moments of 
waaknessy Ihe brnmst of as ; baft I haiFe a spirit like a dip 
of sted^ for the more you bend it the higher it springs 
One spasm of daqpafft and Ihen a bndn of ice and a 
Imartofftaw AS was not yet lost I who had conm 
tiiroa^ so many hasards wodld oome iKmis^ lUs ona 
abe. Irosefiommyhoneaadoonsideradwhathndbarii 
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And fiist of all it wa4s certain that I could not get 
back. Long before I could pass the lines it would be 
broad daylight I must hide myself for the day, and 
then devote the next night to my escape. I took the 
saddle, holsters, and bridle from poor Yoltigear, and I 
concealed them among some bushes, so that no one find- 
ing him could know that he was a French horse. Tlien, 
leaving him lying there^ I wandered on in search of some 
place where I mig^t be safe for the day. In every di- 
rection I could see camp fires upon the sides of the hilK 
and already figures had begun to move around them. I 
must hide quickly, or I was lost 

But where was I to hide? It was a vineyard in whidi 
I found myself, the poles of the vines still standing, but 
the plants gone. There was no cover there. Besidesy 
I should want some food and water before another ni^i 
had come. I hurried wildly onward throu£^ the wan- 
ing darkness, trusting that chance would be my friend. 
And I was not disappdnted. CSuinoe is a woman, mj 
friends, and she has her cgre always upon a gallaofc 
Bussar. 

WeOf tbeo, as I shunUed through the vineyard, 
sometlung loomed in ftont of me, and I came upon a 
0rtat square house with another lonig^ low building 
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upqn one aide of it Three roadi Hiet tiiere, and it was 
eaij ta eoe that this ims the pasada» or wne-shop. 
wm no Kg^t is the madrnrn^ and emafiUmg was 
and sikni^^ h^ of ooiiia^ i kMw tfiat sack com^ 
piailwffs wsps osvtau^jF oflBupnd^ and pKobaUjr 
bj soBHOor of impofftaMs. I haw Isawwdi hvwetafv 
lia* tfte BHDer the danger w^ naBjr ha Iba sate plsesi 
sodso^I was bgr no means iariiaedtD'tastagnKlfsrwaf 
tmuL lUs shelter. The law hoildinff wsm ovidently tbr 
8bdbk» ami iBto this I onpt, f ev tfiB door waa ladaftdM^ 
The piaoe was fall of bofladta and sliSGp» 
there, no doubt, to he out ef tin dokehes at i 
A kddtv led to a loft, and u^ tibia I dimbad and om- 
oeafed mysdf very snugly among' some faeles ai koj- 
upon Hya top. This loft had a small opc» window^ and 
I was aUe to lodk down u{)en the frank of the in9« and 
aisa upon the xoad. There I crondied and wailed ta 
see what would happen. 

It was soon evident that I had not hsen mistalMW 
i^en I had thought tiiat this might be the ipiartaoa of 
scpe person of importance. Shortly after daybreak an 
Eiq^faih li£^ dragoon anited with a deqwtcii, and 
fn»n tiien onward the plaoe was in a tan»3, cAoesa 
conttraaBy ridkig' up ami awof. Adwaya Hm smna 
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name was upon their lips: *^Sir Stapleton — ^Sir Staple- 
ton.'' It was hard for me to lie there with a dry mous- 
tache and watch the great flagons whidh were brou|^t 
out by the landlord to these English officers. But it 
amused me to look at their f resh-coloured» dean-shawut 
careless f aoes^ and to wonder what they would think if 
they knew that so cdefarated a person was lying so near 
to them. And then, as I laj and watched^ I saw a a^^t 
which filled me with surprise. 

It is incredible the insolence of these English ! What 
'do you suppose Milord Wellington had done when he 
found that Massena had blockaded him and that he 
could not more his army? I mi^t give you many 
guesses. You might say that he had raged, that he had 
despaired, that he had brought his troops together and 
spoken to them about gloiy and the fatherland before 
leading them to one last battle. No, Milord did none 
of these things. But he sent a fleet ship to England to 
faring him a number of fox-dogs, and he with his officers 
settled himself down to chase the fox. It is true what 
I tell you. Behind the lines of Torres Yedras these mad 
Englishmen made the fox chase three days in the week. 
We had heard of it in the camp, and now I was myself 
to see that it was trot. 
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For,, flteig tb» road lAkh I lKf« dtaoribadj iiaM 

and: bwiPB^ cMb wilk ita id «k i]» mw^ aagk^ 
me the b«juili rf tfa (M Qq«a ]^f«lfa,lnbifc 



.to hm:1im 

the roadi in twos muA threes toBnng Uy thr •nil— §>► 
lai^. T1lqrdiftiioiiinntobe0Biii9'dbo«v«tiol»4a^ 
ifHitawJ to me Hut ik n«* inkBct b» a^doirltewliMfr 
tbe]r hoped to cuftcli. Howwecv it wm ttieir ofiiiiv aot 
nme^ aad Boot the^ had aU passed i^r wisdom 
oat of aig^. L waited and I wafcchtd^ reari^ for aof 
ohanoe wlnck iai|^ offer. 

PresenUj an officer; in a Une uxafumi m^voBXHkm'fbat 
of oiir ftying. artillery, came Gaatering dawn ihepgo nd: a— 
elderly, 8famt> man he waB^> with yey ajde-whwfcprsii. HIp 
siiypid and tagan to talh iriJh an ordesfy oAserof dsa^ 
gDoas, wiia waited outside the inn, and it waatiMs tihat I 
Isamed iiia advantage of the En(^ wfaidi fadtbean 
tasigbtiBe. I oouldheaff and understand all tiufcwMi' 



<<Where is the meet?" said the oAoeri^aBdiltlRnEiBhft^ 
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Unt he was hungering for his bif stek. Bot the other 
answered hfan tint it yum near Altant so I saw tiiat II 
was a piaoe of wfaicii he spoke* 

*^Yim are late. Sir George,'' said the orderly. 

^es, I had a oourlrmartiaL Has Shr Stapleton Co^ 
ton gone?*^ 

At uBs mcvvsnt a window opened, and a handsons 
young man in a ^rerj splendid muform looked oat of it. 

^^Hedloa, Mnrmyf said he. 'fThese coned papers 
keep me, but I will be at yonr hecb.** 

^ery good, Cotton. I am late already, so I will rids 
on." 

^on mig^t order my groom to bring round my 
horse," saki the young General at tiie window to the or- 
derly below, whfle the other went on down the road. 

The orderly rode away to some outiying stable, and 

then m a few minutes niere came a smart Enguni groom 

wfth a codtade in his hat, leading by the bridle a h uise 

and, oh, my friends, yon haye never known the perf ectton 

to whidi a horse can attain untfl you hare seen a nrst* 

isass Engnsh hunter. He whs superb : tall, broad, strong, 

end yet as graceful and agile as a deer. Coal black ha 

was in colour, and Ins neck, and his riioulder, and Us 

quartets, and his fetiodHh— liow can I ikscribe him aB 
S you 7 
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to you? The sun shone upon him as on polished dbonjt 
and he raised his hoofs in a little playful dance so ligfatlj 
and prettily 9 while he tossed his mane and whinnied with 
impatience. Never haye I seen such a mixture of 
strength and beauty and grace. I had often wondered 
how the English Hussars had managed to ride over the 
chatsews of the Gruards in the affair at Astorga, but I 
wondered no longer when I saw the English horses. 

There was a ring for fastening bridles at the door of 
the inn, and the gromn tied the horse there while he en- 
tered the house. In an instant I had seen the diance which 
Fate had brought to me. Were I in that saddle I should 
be better off than when I started. Even Yoltigeur could 
not compare with this magnificent creature. To think is 
to act with me. In one instant I was down the ladder 
and at the door of the stable. The next I was out and 
the bridle was in my hand. I bounded into the saddle. 
Somebody, the master or the man, shouted wildly behind 
me. What cared I for his shouts! I touched the horse 
with my spurs and he bounded forward with such a spring 
that only a rider like myself could haye sat him. I 
gave him his head and let him go— it did not matter to 
me where, so long as we left this inn far bdund us. He 
thundered away across the vineyards, and in a very few 
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BBaates I had placed miles between myself and mj ptur^ 
focn. The J eouM no longer teH in that wild countrj 
bk which directioB: I had gmie. I knew that I was saf e^ 
ancl^D, riding to the top of a small hill, I drew mj penc3 
and noie-^xiok from m j po<^ct and pr o c eeded to make 
plans of those camps which I could see and to draw the 
ontiine of the comBtry. 

He was a deai* creature upfNi whom I sat, hut it was 
not easy to draw upon his back| for every now and th^t 
fais two ears woidd code, aasA he would start and qmyer 
with inqpatienoesi At first I could not understand this 
trick of his^ but soon I observed that he only dad it when 
a peculiar noise — '**yoy, yqy, yoy"" — came from some- 
wbiere amcmg ^tie oak woods beneath us. And then sud* 
denly this strange cry changed into a most terrtUe 
screaasng, with tiie frantic Mowing of ahem. Instantly 
he went mad — 4his horse. His eyes blaaed. IBs mane 
bristled. He bounded from the eartii and bounded again^ 
twisting and turning in a frenzy. My pencH flew one 
way and n^ nofce-boek anoKher. And then, as I lodred 
down into the ^valley , an extraoidinarj sight met my eyes. 
The hunt was streai Bi Bg down ft. The fox I ooaM noC 
sse, but the d6ge weve m full cry, thenr noses down, theiF 
tnb up^ s» ekiso togettwr timt they imglifc hare been one 
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great yellow and white moying carpet. And behind thcqi 
rode the horsemen — my faithi what a tight! Consider 
every type which a great army could show. Some in 
hunting dress, but the most in uniforms: Uue dragoons, 
red dragoons, red-trousered hussars, green riflemen, ar- 
tillerymen, gold-slashed lancers, and most of all red, redji 
led, for the infantry officers ride as hard as the cavalry. 
Such a crowd, some well mounted, some iU, but all flying 
along as best they might, the subaltern as good as the 
general, jostling and pushing, spurring and driving, 
with every thought thrown to the winds save that they 
should have the blood of this absurd fox! Truly, thej 
are an extraordinary people, the English ! 

But I had little time to watch the hunt or to marvel at 
the&e islanders, for of all these mad creatures the very 
horse upon which I sat was the maddest. You un- 
derstand that he was himself a hunter, and that the cry- 
ing of these dogs was to him what the call of a cavalry 
trumpet in the street yonder would be to me. It thrilled 
him. It drove him wild. Again and again he bounded 
into the air, and then, seizing the bit between his teeth, 
he plunged down the slope and galloped after the dogs. 
X swore, and tugged, and pulled, but I was powerless. 
This English General rode his horse with a snaffle only^ 
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mod the beast had a raeuth of mm. It waa ju^hm to poll 
Um back. Oae migbt m wdl try to keep a 
fromawiiie-bottle. I ga^e it up in deepairi i 
down in tihe eaddky I prepared for tiie wont wUoh ooold 
befall 

What a cte aittrc he was! Never ha^e I felt eiicli a 
hofFse between mj kneea. His great hanmiics g a t h ered 
under him with e^ery stride^ and he shot forward ever 
faster and faster, stretched like a grejdMnmd» wh3e die 
wind beat in my face and whistled past my ears. I was 
wearing our nndress jadcet, a onif orm sunple and daik 
in itsdf — ^though some figures give distinction to any 
nnif orm — and I had taken the precaution to remove Ifa 
kmgpanadie from ray bni^y. Tie residt was tfaat»ainidsk 
tiie mixture of costumes in tiie hunt, there was no ; 
why mine shoold attract attention, or why these 
whose thoughts were aU with the chaae, shoold give any 
heed to me* Hie idea that a French ofioer might be rid- 
ing with them was too absurd to enter their minds. I 
laughed as I rodei for, indeed, amid all the danger, there 
was something of oomic in the situation. 

I have said that the hunters were Tcry unequally 
mounted, and so at the end of a few miks, instead of 
being one body ^ men, like a diarging regimeBt, ih^ 
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were scattered over a considerable space, the better riden 
well up to the dogs and the others trailing away behind. 
Now, I was as good a rider as any, and my horse was the 
best of them all, and so you can imagine that it was not 
long before he carried me to the front. And when I 
saw the dogs streaming oyer the open, and the red-coated 
huntsman behind them, and only seven or «igfat horse- 
men between us, then it was that the strangest thing of 
all happened, for I, too, went mad — ^I, Etienne GerardJ 
In a moment it came upon me, this spirit of sport, this 
desire to excel, this hatred of the fox. Accursed animal, 
should he then defy us? Vile robber, his hour was come! 
Ah, it is a great feeling, this feeling of sport, my 
friends, this desire to trample the fox under the hoofs 
of your horse. I have made the fox chase with the 
English. I have also, as I may tell you some day, 
fought the box-fight with the Bustler, of Bristol* And 
I say to you that this sport is a wonderful thing — full 
of interest as well as madness. 

The farther we went the faster galloped my horse, and 
soon there were but three men as near the dogs as I was. 
All thought of fear of discovery had vanished. My 
brain throbbed, my blood ran hot — only one thing upon 
earth seemed worth living for, and that was to overtake 
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ibis infernal fox. I passed one of the horsemen — a 9u8- 
sar like myself. There were only two in front of me now : 
the one in a black coat, the other the blue artilleryman 
whom I had seen at the inn. His grey whiskers streamed 
in the wind, but he rode magnificently. For a mile or 
more we kept in this order, and then, as we galloped up 
a steep slope, my lighter weight brought me to the front. 
I passed them both, and when I reached the crown I was 
riding level with the little, hard-faced English htmtsman. 
In front of us were the dogs, and then, a hundred paces 
beyond them, was a brown wisp of a thing, the fox itself, 
stretched to the uttermost. The sight of him fired my 
blood. ^^Aha, we have you then, assassin !" I cried, and 
shouted my encouragement to the huntsman. I waved 
my hand to show him that there was one upon whom he 
could rely. 

And now there were only the dogs between me and my 
prey. These dogs, whose duty it is to point out the 
game, were, now rather a hindrance than a help to us, 
for it was hard to know how to pass them. The hunts- 
man felt the difficulty as much as I, for he rode behind 
them, and could make no progress toward the fox. He 
was a swift rider, but wanting in enterprise. For my 
part, I felt that it would be unworthy of the Hussars of 
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Conflaiu if I could not overcome such a difficulty as tiiis. 
Was Etienne Gerald to be stopped by a herd of fox-dogs? 
It was absurd. I gave a shout and spurred my horse. 

^Hold hard, sir! Hold hard!" cried the huntsman. 

He was uneasy for me, this good old man, but I reaB* 
sored him by a wave imd a smile* The dogs opened in 
front of me. One or two may haye been hurt, but 
what would you have? The egg must be broken tor 
the omelette. I could hear the huntsman shouting bis 
congratulations behind me. One more effort, and tho 
dogs were all behind me. Only the fox was in front. 

Ah, the joy and pride of that moment ! To know Hut 
I had beaten the English at their own sport. Here wen 
three hundred^ all thirsting for the life ci this animal^ 
and yet it was I who was about to take it. I thought of 
my comrades of the light cavalry brigade, of my mothor, 
of the Emperor, of France. I had brought honour to 
each and all. Every instant brought me nearer to tiie 
foK. The moment for acti<m had arrived, so I un- 
lAeathed my sabre. I waved it in the air, and the brow 
English all shouted behind me. 

Only then did I understand how difficult is this foac 
diase, for one may cut again ai^ again at iiie creators 
and nevw Atxike him.onfiCt He is floiaU, and tu rp? qiiiddta^ 
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from a blow. At eyeiy cut I heard thote ihoutf of oh 
couragement {rem behind me, and they fpiured me to 
yet another effort. And then at laet the rapreme moment 
of m J triumph arrived. In the yery act of turning I 
caught him fair with such another back-handed cut as 
that with which I killed the aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
of Russia. He flew into two pieces, his head one way and 
his tail another. I looked back and waved the blood- 
stained sabre in the air. For the moment I was exalted 
— superb! 

Ah! how I should have loved to have waited to have 
received the congratulations of these generous enemies« 
There were fifty of them in sight, and not one who was 
not waving his hand and shouting. They are not really 
such a phlegmatic race, the English. A gallant deed in 
war or in sport will always warm their hearts. As to the 
old huntsman, he was the nearest to me, and I could see 
with my own eyes how overcome he was by what he had 
se^i. He was like a man paralysed, his mouth open, Ui 
hand, with outspread fingers, raised in the air. For a 
moment my inclination was to return and to emfaraoe 
him. 

But already the call of duty was sounding in my 
ears, and these En j^ish, in spite of all the fraternity 
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ifincli eniBiB anwng qrartBEMn, woidd cerbdidy hxT^ 
msidt me pviffmer. There iibs no hope for my nunrioir 
Hour, and I had done all that I ooiild do. I eould see tile. 
UncB of Masiena's camp no y^ great distance off, f or, 
fay a lucky dianoe, the chase had taken us in that diiee^ 
lioiL I turned from the dead fox, saluted with my sabre, 
and galloped away. 

tint they would not leave me so easily, these gallank: 
hmtsHien^ IwasthefoKnow^andthediasesweptbraTS^ 
ly over the plain. It was only at the moment when 1' 
started for the camp Hiat they could have known that I . 
was& Frendunan, and now the whole swarm of them vretfp 
at my heels. We were within gunshot of our pidnts: h^ 
tore ihey would halt, and then tb^ stood in knots aod^ 
woidd not go away, but shcnited and waved their hands 
aimc; No, I will not tiiink that it was in enmity. Rather 
would I fan^ that a glow of admiration filled theiif 
faBPeasts, and iliat their one desire was to embrace iter 
sklRanger who had carried himsdf so gallantly and welL 



IV 

Horn the Brigadier Saved the Army 

I have told you, my friends, how we held the EnglisK 
shut up for six months, from October, 1810, to March^ 
1811, within their lines of Torres Vedras, It was during 
this time that I hunted the fox in their company, and 
showed them that amidst all their sportsmen there was 
not one who could outride a Hussar of Conflans. When 
I galloped back into the French lines with the blood of 
the creature stiU moist upon my blade the outposts who 
had seen what I had done raised a frenzied cry in my hon- 
our, whilst these English hunters still yelled behind me, 
so that I had the applause of both armies. It made the 
tears rise to my eyes to feel that I had won the admira* 
tion of so many brave men. These English are generous 
foes. That very eyening there came a packet under a 
white flag addressed ^^To the Hussar olBcer who cut down 
the fox.'' Within, I found the fox itself in two pieces, as 
I had left it. There was a note also, short but hearty, as 
the English fashion is^ to say that as I had slaughtered 
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the fox it only lemained for me to eat it. They oould not 
know that it was not our French custom to eat foxes, and 
it showed their desire that he who had won the honours 
of the chase should also partake of the game. It is not 
for a Frenchman to be outdone in politeness^ and so I 
returned it to these brave hunters, and begged them to 
Mecpt itas a side-dish for their next d^jennerdelachasw. 
Ik IS tiiiBs that duTvdrous opponents make war. 

I had brought badt witii me from my ride a clear plan 
off tiie Englirii lines, and this I laid before Massena that 
yetj eiwuing. 

I had hoped that it would lead him to attadi, but aH 
the mmha^ were at each oUxer's tiiroats, snapping and 
growling like so many hungry hounds. Ney hated Mas- 
sena, and Massena hated Junot, and Soult hated ibem 
aE. For this reason, nothing was done. In tSie mean- 
tkoe food grew mOTe and more scarce, and our beautiful 
cavalry was ruined for want of fodder. With tiie end of 
the winter we had swept the whole country bare, and noth- 
11^ ronained for us to eat, although we sent our forage 
parties Isr and wide. It was clear even to the bravest of 
us that the time had come to retreat. I was myself forod 
to admit it. 

But rctfeat was not soeasy^ Not oidy were tJie tniopt 
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Wttakaadeadiauflted froni want of supplies^ but the eoem^ 
had been much encouraged by our long inaction. Of 
Wellington we had no great fear. We had found him to 
be hrave and cautious, but witb little enterprise. BesideBy 
in that barren country hit punfuit eonld not be rapid. 
But on our flanks and in our rear there had gathered 
great numbers of Portuguese militia^ of armed peasants^ 
and of guerillas. These people had kept a safe distance 
all the winter, but now that our horses were f ouadereii 
they ware as thidc as flies all round our outpoelx, and no 
man's life was w<Mrth a sou when once he fell into their 
hands. I could name a dozen officers of my oimafiqiiaiafe^ 
ance who were cut off during that time, and the Inddest 
was he who receiTed a ball from bdiinda rock through his 
head or his heart. There were some whose devAs were so 
terrible that no rqxxrt of them was ever allowed to reach 
their relatives. So frequent were these tragedies, and sa 
much did they impress the imagination of the men, that 
it became very difficult to induce them to leave the camp. 
There was one especial scoundrel, a guerilla chief named 
Manuelo, ^^The Smiler," whoee exploits filled our men 
with honor. He was a large, fat man of jovial aqpect^ 
and he lurked with a fierce gang among the m o on taina 
xrfaMdi]a(yiq^oB our left flank* A volume au£^ be wiil^ 
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ten of this fellow's cruelties and brutalities, but he was 
certainly a man of power, for he organised his brigands 
in a manner which made it almost impossible for us to get 
through his country. This he did by imposing a severe 
discipline upon them and enforcing it by cruel penalties^ 
a policy by which he made them formidable, but which 
had some unexpected results, as I will show you in my 
stx>ry. Had he not flogged his own lieutenantr^but you 
will hear of that when the time comes. 

There were many difficulties in connection with a re- 
treat, but it was yery evident that there was no other pos- 
sible course, and so Massena began to quickly pass his 
baggage and his sick f nmi Torres Nociras, which was his 
headquarters, to Coimbra, the first strong post on his 
line of communications. He could not do this unper- 
ceived, however, and at once the guerillas came swarming 
doser and closer upon our flanks. One of our divisions, 
that of Oausel, with a brigade of Montbrun's cavalry^ 
was far to the south of the Tagus, and it became very nec- 
essary to let them know that we were about to retreat, for 
otiierwise they would be left unsupported in the' very 
heart of the enemy's country. I remember wondering 
how Massena would accomplish this, for simple courian 
could not get through, and small parties would be oer- 
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tainly destroy^. la some way an <urder to f all badL muffc 
be conveyed to these men, or France would be the weaker 
by fourteen thousand men« LitUe did I think that it was 
If Cdonel Gerard, who was to haye ilie honour of a deed 
which might have formed the crowning glory of any 
<^ther man's life, and which stiuids high among those ez* 
|kkatB which haye made my own so famous. 

At that time I was sendng on Massena's staff, and he 
had two other aides-^le-camp, who were also yery biava 
and intelligent officers; The name of one was Cortoc 
and of the other Duplessis. miey were senior to me in 
age, but junior in eyery other respect. Cortex was a 
BBsnll, dark man, yery quick and eager* He was a fine 
wMxaCf but he was ruined by his conceit. To take 
knnat his own valuation, he was the first man in the army* 
Duplessis was a Gkwcon, like n^jrself , and he was a yery 
fine f dUoWy as aU Gbuseon g^itkmen are. We took it in 
turn, day about, to do duty, and it was Cortex who was* 
in attendance upon the morning of which I speak* I saw 
hum at breakfast, but afterward neither he nor his hone 
wna to be seen. All day Maaisffla was in his usual gloomy 
and he spent mvdn of his time staring with his tdeseqpe 
at ^e English lines and at the shippii^ in the Tagtts. 
Ha said nothing of the mianim upon which he had 
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our comrade, and it was not for us to ask him any ques- 
tions. 

That night, about twelve o'clock, I was standing out- 
side the Marshal's headquarters when he came out and 
stood motionless for half an hour, his arms folded upon 
his breast, staring through the darkness toward the east. 
So rigid and intent was he that you might have belieyed 
the muffled figure and the cocked hat to have been the 
statue of the man. What he was looking for I could not 
imagine ; but at last he gave a bitter curse, and, turning 
on his heel, he went back into the house, banging the door 
behind him. 

Next day the second aide-decamp, Duplessis, had an 
interview with Massena in the morning, after which 
neither he nor his horse was seen again. That night, as 
I sat in the ante-room, the Marshal passed me, and I ob- 
served him through the window standing and staring 
to the east exactly as he had done before. For fully half 
an hour he remained there, a black shadow in the glocnn. 
Then he strode in, the door banged, and I heard his 
spurs and his scabbard jingling and clanking through 
the passage. At the best he was a savage old man, but 
when he was crossed I had almost as soon face the Em- 
peror himself* I heard him that night cursing and 
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fltamping above mj head, but he did not send for me, and 
I knew him too well to go unsought. 

Next morning it wtt9 my turn, for I was the only aide- 
de-camp left. I was his favourite aide-de-camp. His 
heart went oat always to a smart soldier. I declare that 
I think there were tears in his black eyes when he sent for 
me that morning. 

•♦Gerard,** said he. "Come here P* 

With a friendly gesture he took me by the sleefe and 
he led me to the open window which faced the east. Be- 
neath us was the infantry camp, and beyond that the 
Bnes of the cavalry with the long rows of picketed horses. 
We could see the French outj)osts, and then a stretdi of 
open country, intersected by vineyards. A range of hills 
lay beyond, with one well-marked peak towering above 
them. Bound the base of theise hills was a broad 
belt of forest. A single road ran white and dear, dip- 
puig and rising until it passed through a gap in ihe 
hills. 

'^This,*' said Massena, pointing to the mountain, ^ 
the Sierra de Merodal. Do you perceive wything upon 
Ibe top?** 

I answered that I did not 

^Nbw?** he asked, and he handed me his field-£^asi. 
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With Its aid I percdved a small mound or caim upon 
the crest. 

*^What jou see," said the Marshal, ^k a pile of log! 
which was placed there as a beacon. We kid it when the 
country was in our hands, and now, although we no long- 
er hold it, the beacon remains undisturbed. Gerard, that 
beacon must be lit to-night. France needs it, the Em- 
peror needs it, the army needs it. Two of your comrades 
have gone to light it, but neither has made his way to the 
summit. To-day it is your turn, and I pray that you 
may have better luck." 

It is not for a soldier to ask the reason for his orders, 
and so I was about to hiury from the room, but the Mar- 
shal laid his hand upon my shoulder and held me. 

<<You shall know all, and so learn how high is the cause 
for which you risk your life," said he. "Fifty miles to 
the south of us, on the other side of the Tagus, is the 
army of General Clausel. His camp is situated near a 
peak named the Sierra d'Ossa. On the summit of this 
peak is a beacon, and by this beacon he has a picket. It 
is agreed between us that when at midnight he shall see 
our signal-fire he shall light his own as an answer, and 
shall then at once fall back upon the main army. If he 
does not start at once I must go without him. For two 
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days I have endeavoured to send him his message. It 
must reach him to-daj, or his army will be left behind 
and destroyed." 

Ah, my friends, how my heart swelled when I heard 
bow high was the task which Fortune had assigned to me! 
If my life were spared, here was one more splendid new 
leaf for my laurel crown. If, on the other hand, I died, 
then it would be a death worthy of such a career. I said 
nothing, but I cannot doubt that all the noble thoughts 
that were in me shone in my face, for Massena took my 
hand and wrung it. 

^^There is the hiU and there the beacon," said he. 
^There is only this guerilla and his men between you and 
it. I cannot detach a large i>arty for the enterprise and 
A small one would be seen and destroyed. Therefore to 
you alone I commit it. Carry it out in your own way, 
but at twelve o'clock this night let me see the fire upon 
the bin." 

"If it is not there," said I, "then I pray you, Marshal 
Massena, to see that my effects are sold and the money 
sent to my mother." So I raised my hand to my busby 
and turned upon my heel, my heart glowing at the 
thought of the great exploit which lay before me. 

I sat in my own chamber for some little time consideiw 
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ing how I had beat take the matter in hand. The fact 
that neither Cortex nor Diqdeflsies irho were very seaJoos 
and active oflSoers, had succeeded in reaching fhe summit 
of the Sierra de Merodal, dbowed that the country was 
Tery ckedy watdbed by the guerillas. I reckoned out the 
distance upon a map. There were tea miles of open conn* 
try to be crossed before reaching the hills. Tlien came 
a belt of forest on the lower slopes of themountain, which 
may have been three or four miles wide. And then there 
was the actual peak itself, of no very great height, but 
without any cover to conceisd me. Those wa*e the tilnee 
stptges of my journey. 

It seemed to me that once I had reached the shdter of 
the wood all would be easy , for I could lie concealed with* 
in its diadowB and dimb upward under the cover of night. 
From ei^t till twelve would give me four hours of darii^ 
ness in which to make the ascent. It was only the first 
stage, then, which I had seriously to consider. 

Over that flat country there lay the inviting white 
road, and I remembered that my comrades had both taken 
their horses. That was clearly their ruin, for nothing 
could be easier than for the brigands to keep watch upon 
the road, and to lay an ambush for all who passed Amg 
it. It wouU not be difioult for me to ride across country 9 
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and I was well horsed at tliat time, for I had not only 
Yiolette and Rataplan, who were two of the finest mounts 
in the army, but I had the splendid black English hunter 
which I had taken from Sir Cotton* However, after 
much thought, I determined to go upon foot, since I 
should then be in a better state to take advantage of any 
chance which might offer. As to my dress, I covered my 
Hussar uniform with a long doak, and I put a grey f or* 
Age cap upon my head. You may ask why I did not 
dress as a peasaiit, but I answer that a man of honour 
has no desire to die the death of a spy. If is one thing 
to be murdered, and it is another to be justty executed 
by the laws of war. I would not run the risk of such an 
end. ^ 

In the late afternoon I stole out of the camp and 
passed through the line of our pickets. Beneath my 
doak I had a field-glass and a pocket pistol, as well as 
my sword. In my pocket were tinder, fiint, and sted. 

For two or three miles I kept under cover of the vine- 
yards, and made such good progress that my heart was 
high within me, and I thought to myself that it only 
needed a man of some brains to take the matter in hand 
to bring it easily to success. Of course. Cortex and Du- 
plessis galloping down the high-road would beeasily seen, 
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biii::tfae inteiligeiit Gcxmxd lurking among the yines wn» 
qmle another penon. I dare say I had got aa far^as five' 
mikf before I met any cheek* At that point there ia a- 
small wine^home, round which I peroeived 8om»>cart8 and 
a^nmnber of people^ the first that I had seen. Now that 
I was well outside tibe lines I knew that eyery person waa* 
my ^lemy, so I crouched lower while I stole along to a 
point from which I could get a better view of what was 
going on. I then pero^Ted that these people were peaa* 
antSy who were loading two waggons with empty wine^ 
cades* I failed to see how they could either help or hin^ 
der me^ so I continued upon my way. 

But soon I understood that my task was not so simple* 
as had appeared. As the ground rose the vineyards 
ceased, and I came upon a stretdi of open country 
studded with low hifls. Crouching in a ditch I examined 
them with a glass, and I very soon perceived that there- 
was a watdier upon every one of them, and that these 
people had a line of pickets and outposts thrown forward 
exactly like our own. I had heard of the discipline whidi 
was practised by this scoundrel whom they called ^^The 
Smfler,'^ and this, no doubt, was an exmnv^ie of it. Bie^ 
twten tiie hills there was a cordon of sentries, and though 
I wofked some distance romd to tiie flank I stffl fowid 
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myfdf faced by the enemy. It was a puzzle what to do« 
There was so little cover that a rat could hardly cro8s> 
without being seen. Of course, it would be easy enough 
to slip through at night, as I had done with the English 
at Torres Yedras, but I was still far from the mountain 
and I could not in that case reach it in time to light the 
midnight beacon. I lay in my ditch and I made a thou-" 
sand plans, each more dangerous than the last. And then 
suddenly I had that flash of light which comes to the brare 
man who refuses to despair. 

You ranember I have mentioned that two waggons 
were loading up with empty casks at the inn. The heads 
of the oxen were turned to the east, and it was evident 
that those waggons were going in the direction which I 
(desired. Could I only conceal myself upon ox^e of th^oo, 
what better and easier way could I find of passing 
ilnrough the lines of the guerillas? So simple and so good 
was the plan that I could not restrain a cry of delight 
as it crossed my mind, and I hurried away instantly in 
the direction of the inn. There, from behind some bushes, 
I had a good look at what was going on upon the road. 

There were three peasants with red montero caps load- 
hdg the barrek, and they had completed one waggon and 
the lower tier of the other. A number of empty barreb 
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ifcill lay oataide tiie wine^faaiise mutmgto be patoa. JPbr- 
tme was my f siend — ^I faaTS abrays aaid that she is m 
wimian and caimiii leBisi A dashing ycmiig Hasii^ AsjI 
watched, the iitvee f ellaws went into the inn^ for the day 
waB hot and they were thiisfy after their labonr. Qjokk 
as a flash I darted out from my hiding-place^ clindaed 
on to the waggon^and crept into one of the empty caslB* 
It had a bottom but no top, and it lay npon its side wi& 
the open end inward. There I crouched like a doiginits 
kennel, my knees drawn up to my chin, for ihe barrels 
were not rery large and I am a well-grown man. As I 
lay there, out came the three peasants again,and piesent- 
fy I heard a crash upon the top of me which told that 
I had another barrel above me. They piled them upen 
the cart until I could not imagine how I -was ever io gefc 
out iigain. However, it is time to think of erassing the 
Vistula when you are over the Bhine, and I had no doubt 
that if chance and my own wits had carried me so far 
they would carry me farther. 

Soon, when the waggon was full, they set forth iqKm 
their way, and I within my bundchuokkdat ev«ry 'step, 
for it was carrying me whither I wished to gow Wetmv- 
died slowly, and the peasants walked beside the waggons. 
This I knewt faecauie I heard their voiaes dose to me. 
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They seemed to me to be yerj merry fellows, for tfaey 
laughed heartily as they went. What the joke was I 
could not understand. Though I speak their language 
fairly well I could not hear anything comic in the scrapf 
of ilieir oonrersation which met my ear. 

I reckimed that at the rate of walking of a team of 
oxen we covered about two miles an hour. Therefore^ 
when I was sure that twaand a half hours had passed-* 
Sttdi hours, my friends, cramped, suffocated, and nearly 
poisoned with the fumes of the kes — when thqr had 
passed, I was sure that the dangerous open country was 
behind us, and that we were upon the edge of the forest 
and the mountain. So now I had to turn my mind upon 
how I was to get out of my barrel. I had thought of sef* 
eral ways, and was balancing one against the other when 
the questi<m was decided for me in a very simple but unr 
expected manner. 

The waggon stopped suddenly with a jerk, and I heard 
a number of gruff Toices in excited talk. '^Where^ 
whereP' cried one. ^^On our cart,'' said another. ^Who 
is he?'' said a third. ^A French oflker; I saw his cap 
and his boots." They all roared with laughter. ^^I was 
looking out of the window of the posada and I saw him 

spring into the cask like a toreador with a Seville bull at 

6 Vol. 7« 
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hisheelB." ''Which cask, ihenP' ''It was this one," said 
the f eUow, and sure enough his fist strud^ the wood beside 
my head. 

. What a situation, my friends, for a man of my stand- 
ing! I blush now, after forty years, when I think of it. 
To be trussed like a fowl and to list^i helplessly to the 
grude laughter of these boors — to know, too, that my mis- 
sion had come to an ignominious and even ridiculous end 
— ^I would hare blessed the man who would hare soit a 
bullet through the cask and freed me from my misery. 

I heard the crashing of the barrels as they hurled 
them off the waggon, and then a couple of bearded faces 
and the muzzles of two guns looked in at me. They seized 
me by the sleeves of my coat, and they dragged me out 
into the daylight. A strange figure I must have looked 
as I stood blinking and gaping in the blinding sunlight. 
My body was bent like a cripple's, for I could not 
straighten my stiff joints, and half my coat was as red 
as an Englidi soldier's from the lees in which I had lain. 
They laughed and laughed, these dogs, and as I tried to 
express by my bearing and gestures the contempt in 
srhidi I held them their laughter grew all the louder. But 
rren in these hard circumstances I bore myself like the 
man I am, and as I cast my eye slowly round I did 
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not find that any of the lau^ien were yvj nad j to 
face it. 

That one glance round was aiou|^ to tdl me csaotl j 
haw I was situated* I had been betrayed by these peas- 
ants into the hands of an outpost of gaerillas* Hmtc 
were eigIri;of them, savage-koldng, hairy creatures, with 
cotton handkerchiefs under their somhrero s t and nany- 
buttoned jackets with cdoured sashes round the waisL 
Each had a gun and OBM or two pistok stock in his girdle. 
The kader^ a great, bearded ruffian, hdd his gun against 
niy ear while the othm searched my pocketsp taking f rem 
me my overcoat, ny pistol, my glass, my swords and, 
wocst of all, my flint and steel and tinder. Come what 
mij^t, I was ruined, for I had no loager the means of 
lighting the beacon cren if I should reach it. 

Eight of them, my friends, with three peasants, and I 
unarmed! Was Etienne Gerard in despair? Did he lose 
his wits? Ah, you know me too wdl; but they did not 
know me yet, these dogs of brigands. Never have I made 
so supreme and astounding an effort as at this very in- 
stant whtti all seemed lost Yet you might guem many 
times bef ote you would Ut upon the device by whidi I 

sped them. Listen and I will tdl you. 

They had drammed me from the waggon when tiisfj; 
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searched me, and I stood, still twisted and warped, in tbe 
midst of them. But the stiffness was wearing off, and 
already my mind was rery actiyely looking out for some 
method of breaking away. It was a narrow pass in which 
the brigands had their outpost. It was bounded on the 
one hand by a steep mountain side. On the other the 
ground fell away in a rery long slope, which ended in a 
bushy Talley many hundreds of feet below. These fel- 
lows, you understand, were hardy mountaineers, who 
could travel either up hill or down very much quicker 
than L They wore abarcat, or shoes of skin, tied on like 
sandals, which gave them a foothold everywhere. A less 
resolute man would have despaired. But in an instant I 
saw and used the strange chance which Fortune had 
placed in my way. On the very edge of the slope was ona 
of the wine-barrek. I moved slowly toward it, and then 
with a tiger spring I dived into it feet foremost, and 
with a roll of my body I tipped it over the side of 
thehilL 

Shall I ever forget thai dreadful journey — how I 
bounded and crashed and whizzed down that terrible 
dope? I had dug in my knees and elbowis, bunching mj) 
body into a compact bundle so as to steadyit; but myhead 
projected from the end, and it was a marvel that I did 
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aot dash out my braiiui. There were kmgt i 
and then came steeper scarps where the hand 
roily and sprang into the air Uke a goat» oomiiig dowtt 
with A lattk and crash which jarred every bone in sy 
body. How the wind whistled in my ears, and my head 
turned and turned until I was sick and giddy and nearly 
sensdess! Then, with a swirii and a great rasping and 
cradJing of branehcs, I wchcd the bushes which I had 
seen so far bebw me. Through them I broke my way t 
down a slope beyond^ and deep into another patch of 
underwood^ where^ striking a sapling* my barrd flew to 
pieces. Frook amid a heap of staves and hocfpt^ I crawled 
out* my body aching in every inch of it, but my heart 
singing loudly with joy and my spirit lu^ within me^ 
for I knew how great was the feat which I had aoeonr 
plishedy and I already seemed to see the beacon blaaiig 
on thehiU. ' 

A horrible nausea had seiaed me from the tossing whidi 
I had undergone* and I felt as I did upon the ocean when 
first I experienced those movements of which the Ri^lish 
have taken so perfidious an advantage. I had to sit for 
a few moments with my head upon my hands beside tiie 
ruins of my barrel. But there was no time for rest. Al- 
ready^ I heard shouts above me which told that my pnr« 
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suers were descending the hilL I dashed into the thick- 
est part of the tindenrood, and I ran and ran until I 
was utterly exhausted^ Then I lay panting and Kstened 
with all my ears, but no sound came to them. I had 
shaken off my enemies. 

When I had recovered my breath I travelled swiftly 
on, and waded knee-deep through several brooks, for it 
csame into my head that they might follow me with dogs. 
On gaining a clear place and looking round me, I found 
to my delight that in spite of my adventures I had not 
been much out of my way. Above me towered the peak of 
Merodal, with its bare and bold summit shooting out of 
fhe groves of dwarf oaks which shrouded its flanks. 
These groves were the continuation of the oover under 
which I found myself, and it seemed to me that I had 
nothing to fear now until I readied the other side of the 
forest. At the same tune I knew that every man's hand 
was against me, that I was unarmed, and lliat there wete 
many people about me. I saw no one, but several times 
I heard shrill whistles, and once the sound of a gun in the 
difftfHW^ 

It was hard work pushing on^s way through the 
trashes, and so I was glad when I came to the larger trees 
and found a path which led between them* Of course, I 
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was too wise to walk upon it, but I kept near it and fol- 
lowed its course. I had gone some distance, and had, as I 
imagined, neariy reached the limit of the wood, irfien a 
strange, moaning sound fell upon my ears. At first I 
thought it was the cry of some animal, but then there 
came words, of which I only caught the French ezdama- 
tion, ^Mon DieuP* With great caution I advanced in 
the direction f nnn which the sound proceeded, and this 
is what I saw. 

On a couch of dried leaves there was stretched a man 
dressed in the same grey uniform which I wore myself. 
He was evidently horribly wounded, for he held a doth 
to his breast which was crimson with his blood. A pool 
had formed all round his couch, and he lay in a haze of 
flies, whose buzzing and droning would certainly have 
called my attention if his groans had not come to my ear. 
I lay for a moment, fearing some trap, and then, my pity 
and loyalty rising above all other feelings, I ran forward 
and knelt by his side. He turned a haggard face upon 
me, and it was Duplessis, i^ man who had gone before 
me. It needed but one glance at his sunken diedoi and 
glazing eyes to tdl me that he was dying. 

**Ger«rd P' said he ; "Gerard .w 

I could but look my sympathy, but he, though the life 
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«H dduag swiftly out id him, rtiU kept Us dnfy bef eat 

lun, fike tbe gaUaat gmtlH— » he «m. 

<*TbehcMom6cnxdt Yoavi&lig^iiki?* 

**HaTC yoa iiut and rted?** 

<«Iti»)kHeP' 

^'Thn I wift fi|^ it to-»ie^** 

**! ^ happy i» hear joii gaj IB, Tbejdiol(.He, GoT' 
Md BtttyoawmtelthaManlMlthatldidaybat.'* 

"And Cortex?»' 

*<He was kai f«ttiUMt& He f eB iito their butd* ma 
died hoRiUy. If yoa see that you eaaaot get awa^ 
Cksard, pot a hidlct iaia yoar era heaiL Da^t die aa 
CoElexdid.'* 

I eoald Me that hi* hreath was faSSagt mad I best Ioir 
t» catch hie iKNTi^ 

"Can you tcU me anythtag whoeb earn hc%» me in mgir 
tadiP leaked. 

*<Yca» y«»; de P^adbaL H* will hdp yoo. Tvat de 
PembaL" WUh the wec^ Us head Idl hack and he waa 
dead. 

**Trail de FambaL It k goad adviee^** Tb my 
amazem^it a maa ivas etaiidmg at tiie very aide af bm^ 
So absorbed had I been m aj caoBRidc^ ««vdi aad iaient 
an hie adviefr that hehad czq4 iqi wi&iiiit B(jr ofaKniag 
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him. Now I sprang to my feet and faced him. He was 
a tall, dark fellow, black-haired, black-eyed, black-beard- 
ed, with a long, sad face. In his hand he had a wine-bot- 
tle and over his shoulder was slung one of the trabucos 
or blunderbusses which these fellows bear. He made no 
dPort to unsling it, and I understood that this was the 
man to whom my dead friend had commended me. 

^Aks, he is gone P' said he, bending over Duplessis. 
^^He fled into the wood after he was shot, but I was fortu- 
nate enough to find where he had fallen and to make his 
last hours more easy. This couch was my making, and' I 
had brought this wine to slake his thirst.'^ 

^^Sir," said I, ^^in the name of France I thank you. I 
am but a colonel of light cavalry, but I am Etienne 
Gerard, and the name stands for something in the French 
army. May I ask *^ 

^'Yes, sir, I am Aloysius de Pombal, younger brother 
of the famous nobleman of that name. At present I am 
the first lieutenant in the band of the guerilla chief who 
is usually known as Manuelo, ^The Smiler.' " 

My word, I clapped my hand to the place where my 
pistol should have been, but the man only sndled at the 
gesture. 

^^I am his first lieutenant, but I am also his deadly en* 
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ODTi'^ said Imu lie ilipped off bk jacket and pulled vp 
Indmlmie^pdkt. "iMk at tfabP' Jse^riad, and he 
tnvfid iipon me a iiadc wUfih was aO aeared and Ift^ 
niHimlaiidpwpkiraals. ""This is wJiat 'The Smikv' 
1m doTC te met a jnaa Wi& iJie odbkrt Ideo^ 
SaMywin. What I wiB da ta 'The Smikr' jcm hare 
atillteaei.^ 
1 ISMaewaasiiohfarjjBhiscyeaaadin the^pria^ 
iridte teeth tlyit I coiM BO kiiger doiibt htt t^^ 
tiiat dafabed aad ^oaiDg hack ta coRobaiate hk voida. 

^IhaTOtmanammtaataiidlqr»^''fludha. ''in 
a few days I hope te jaia your acau* whea I ham doae 
my woA here. la the meaairhilft— ^' A stiaage change 
aMoe aver his face, aad he suddenly shuig his musket to 
ihaffmt: '<HQUiipymtfhBiidB,yattEri»x&hotBidrhe 
greQed. "UpwiththemyOrlblefaryoiirheadcffP' 

Yon atait, lay friends! Yaaalnal Think, then, how 
I stand oad started at Oiis auddea ending «f aur talk. 
Vheia was tihe Uadk anuBk aad there the dsrk, angij 
^yes behind !L What oonld I do? I was fadpless. I 
[ ny haads IB <he aw. At IhaassDe moment Toices 
liram all parts «f the wood^ there were cxjmg 
and calling and rushing of many feet* A swann of 
^dnadfal SffaM haoke ikim^giBk the ^paen bushes, a 
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Skuen hands seized me^ and !» poor^ luckless, frenzied 
If was a prisoner onoe more. Thank God^ there was no 
pistd wfaidi I oooU have plucked from my bdt and 
snapped at my own head. Had I been armed at that 
moment I ahoold not be sitting here in this caf £ and tell- 
ing you these old-world tales. 

With grimyt hairy hands dntching me on eveiy ride 
I was led akog the pathway through the woody the 
villain delVmibalg^vmgdirectiaiis to nqr captors. Four 
of the brigands carried up the dead body of Dt:^]ess». 
The shadows of evenhig were already falling idien we 
deared the forest and came out upon the mountain-ride. 
Up this I was driven until we reached the headquarters 
of the guerillas, which lay in a deft dose to the summit 
of the mountain. There was the beacon whidi had cost 
me so much, a square stadc of wood# iinmediatdy above 
cnr heads. Bdow were two or three huts whidi had 
bdonged, no doubt, to goatherds, and whidi were now 
used to shdter these raseah. Into one of lliese I waa 
east, bound and hdpless, and the SeaS body of ngr poor 
eomrade was laid beride me. 

I was lying there with the one ttkmgfat sHIl eonson- 
Ing me, how to wait a few hours and to gelriik that pBi 
Af fagots above my heacU when the door of ng^ prison 
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Aliened and a nan cntewd. Had my lianda been fm I 
•hcmld have flown at his throati for it was none oUkt 
HhoB de FombaL lA ooupk of brigaada were at Us 
beelsy but be ordered tbem badi and dosed the door 
Dttund JKiiB* 

"^YouvillainrsaidL 

''Husbr bo Giifld. "^paak low^ for I do mI kiKMr 
wboBiaybelialeiib^aBdaiyHfokofcsbJK. Ikmo 
sow woids to say to joii» Cslwiffl Ckmd; I widi mOL 
te yoi^ aa I did to yoinr doid ooiB|MMik»i ilUiIspefe 
to yoQ beside bis body I saor ibat wo wa 
and that yoiir eapbire was naawoidable. I sbouid 
sbaied yoiur fate bad I hesitatri. I imtauMy 
yon myself^ so aa to psesenpe the cenfideMo of tiie bawd. 
SToor CMm sense wilL tdU yon ihat there waa ] 
for me to do. I do not know now whether I 
yon, bnt at least I win try.'' ^ 

This waa a new light upon the sitoatiQn. I told hasi 
that I conld not tell how far he qpoke the tnilh, brii 
that I would judge him by his actioos. 

*'I ask nothing better,'* said he; ^A word of adw a s 
to you! The chief will see yon now. Speak him fiur,^ 
ar he will have yon sawn between two pbudBs. Conlsi^ 
Bict nothini^ be mjfk Giro fakn aoeb infoonakkMi aa bH 
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Ik is your oiily dmoat. If joa ma gMD tiM 
fWHwthifig wtLj eone in our f aTomr. Ncdr* I 
moxt tiiBe. Cooae «fc onoe^ or KMpickai nay be 
eaed*'' Helle^ped]lletOTi0e^sadthcl^<qpelliagtlledoarf 
he dragged me oat Tery vo^gUyy and with the aid ef Ihe 
f eUflfws oulaide he fanitaUy pudied aad thnvt ne ta the 
plaee. where the gueriUa eUef wai eeated^ with hit fode 
fdlowen gathered round him. 

A remarkahie nan wae Mamdo^ ^^Tlie flonkr.** Hi 
was fat and florid and oomf ortahlc^ with a Hg, cfaan- 
shai«n face aad a hald heed^ the ireiy model of a kindly 
father of a family. As I kMked at his honest smDe I 
coidd scaroely bdiere that this was, indeed, the infemons 
ruffian whose name was a horror through the "RngliJi 
Army as wdl as oiir own. It is well known tiiat Trealkp 
who was a British offleory aftcrwaid had the f eOow 
hanged for his famtalitics. He sat upon a boolder aad 
he beamed upon me like one who meets an old aoqnaintp 
anoe. I ohserred, however, that one of his men leaned 
Qpon a long saw, and the m^A was cnoog^ to core me 
of all ddtudons. 

'^Good erening, Colmiel Gerard,'^ said He. ^^e have 
been highly honoured by General Massena's staff: 

ijor Cortex one day, Colonel Dopkssis Ae next, 
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now Colonel GreranL Poesibl j Uie Marshal himself may 
be induced to honour us with a ^isit. Tou have seen 
Duplessis, I understand. Cortex you will find nailed to 
a tree down yonder. It only remains to be decided how 
we can best dispose of yourself." 

It was not a cheering speech; but all {he time his fat 
face was wreathed in smiles, and he lisped out his words 
in the most mindng and amiable fashion. Now, how- 
erer, he suddenly leaned forward, and I read a very real 
intensiiy in his eyes. 

'^Colonel Gerard,^' said he, ^I cannot promise you 
your life, for it is not our custom, but I can give you 
an easy death or I can give you a terrible one. Whidi 
shall it be?" 

**What do you wish me to do in exdumge?" 

^'If you would die easy I ask you to fpve me truthful 
answers to the questions which I ask." 

A sudden thought flashed through my mind. 

^Tou wish to kill me," said I; 'It cannot matter to 
you how I die. If I answer your questions, will you let 
me choose the manner of my own death?" 

^TTes, I will," said he, «so long as it is before mid- 
Bight to-night." 

^Swearit!"Icried. 
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'^The word of a Portuguese gentleman is suffictent,'' 
•aid he. 

^Not a word wiU I say until you have sworn it.'' 

He flushed with anger and his eyes swept round tow- 
ard the saw. But he understood frirni my tone that I 
meant what I said, and that I was not a man to be 
bullied into submission. He pulled a cross from under 
his sammara or jacket of Uack sheepddn. 

^I swear it,'' said he. 

Oh, my joy as I heaxd the words! What an end — 
what an end for the first swordsman of France! I oould 
have lau£^ied with delight at the thought. 

^^Now, your questionsl" said L 

^^Tou swear in turn to answer than truly?" 

^^I do, upon the honour of a'gentleman and a soldier." 
It was, as you perceiTe, a terrible thing that I prom- 
ked, but what was it ocxnpared to what I mi^^t gain 
by compliance? 

^^This is a very fair and a Tery interesting bar- 
{gain," said he, taking a note-book fnxn his pocket. 
<<Would you kindly turn your gasK toward the Frendi 
camp?" 

Following the directdon of his gesture, I turned and 
looked down upon the camp in the plain beneath us. In 
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ipite of the fifteen inileB, one could in that dear atmos- 
phere see ererj detail with the utmost distmctness. 
There were the long squares of oar tents aiid our huts, 
with the cayalry lines and the daik patches idiich marked 
the ten batteries of artillery. How sad to think of my 
magnificent regiment waiting down yonder^ and to Imow 
that they would never see their colonel again! With one 
squadron of them I could have swept all these cut-throats 
off the face of the earth. My eager eyes filled with tears 
as I looked at the comer of the camp where I knew that 
there were eight hundred men, any one of whom would 
have died for his colonel. But my sadness vanished when 
I saw beyond the tents the plumes of smoke which marked 
the headquarters at Torres Novas. There was Massena, 
and, please Gtxl, at the cost of my life his mission would 
that night be done. A spasm of pride and exultation 
Blled my breast. I should have liked to have had a voice 
of thunder that I might call to them, ^^ehold it is I, 
Etienne Gerard, who will die in order to save the army of 
Clausel!'' It was, indeed, sad to think that so noble a 
deed should be done, and that no one should be there to 
teU the tale. 

**Ndw,*' said the brigand chief, "you see the camp and 
jpu see also the road which leads to Coimbra. It is 
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Cfowikd with jour foui^pnis and your ambul^^ Docs 
tlufi mean that MaaBeaa k about to retreat?'' 

Que could iee the dark movingjiiieft of waggons wtth 
anocGBfiidiialfladiof fltedfromtheesoort. Therecooldf 
apart from mj promisey be no indiscretion in admittiiig 
that which was ahready obfious. 

<'He will retreat,'' said L 

«*By CoimbraP' 

**I believe so." 

<^Bnt the army of Clauid?^ 

I tfarugged my shoulders. 

^^Every path to the south is blocked. No message can 
leach them. If Massena falls back the army of dausd 
is doomed*" 

^^It must take its chance," said L 

^^How many men has he?" 

^I should say about fourteen thousand." 

^How muqh cavalry?" 

'^Qne brigade of Montbrun's Division." 

''What regiments?" 

''The 4th Chasseurs, the 9th Hussars, and a TtfpmaM 
of Cuirasskrs." 

"Quite right," said he, hiking at his note-bock* "I 
can teU you speak the truth, and Heaven help you if yoo 
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: don't.'' Theiiy idirisioii bj dirisioii, he went over tEe 
I whole anny^ asking the oompoBition of each brigade. 
Need I tdl you that I would ha^e had my tongue torn 
out before I would ha^e told him tuch things had I not 
a greater end in yiew? I would let him know all if I 
could but save the army of CSauseL 

At last he dosed his note-book and replaced it in his 
pocket* ' ^ am obliged to you for this inf ormaticmy 
which shall reach Lord Wellington to-morrowy'^ said he. 
^ou haTe done your share of the bargain; it is for me 
now to perform mine. How would you wish to die? As 
a soldier you would, no doubt, prefer to be shot, but some 
think that a jump over the Merodal precipice is really an 
easierdeath. A good few have taken it, butwewere^un-* 
fortunately, never able to get an opinion from them 
afterward. Where h the saw, too, which does not appear 
to be popular* We could hang you, no doubt, but it 
woidd involve the inconvenience of going down to the 
wood. However, a promise is a promise, and you seem to 
be an excellent f ellowf so we will spare no pains to meel 
jjroor wishes.^ 

^ou said,** I answered, ^^that I must Xe b^ore nud« 
night. I will choose, therefore, just one minute beftm 
that hour.'^ 
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^Tery good,'' said he. '^Such dinging to life is rathor 
ehildish, but your wishes shall be met." 

''As to the method," I added, ''I love a death which an 
the world can see. Put me on yonder pile of fagots and 
bum me alive, as saints and martyrs have been burned 
before me. That is no common end, but one which an 
Emperor might envy." 

The idea seemed to amuse him very much. ''Why 
not?" said he. "If Massena has sent you to spy upon us, 
he may guess what the fire upon the mountain means." 
ij "Exactly," said I. "You have hit upon my very rea- 
son. He will guess, and all will know, that I have died a 
soldier's death." 

"I see no objection whatever," said the brigand, with 
his abominable smile. "I will send some goat's flesh and 
wine into your hut. The sun is sinking and it is nearly 
eight o'clock. In four hours be ready for your end^ 

It was a beautiful world to be leaving. Hooked at the 
golden haze bdow, where the last rays of the sinking sun 
shone ujKm the blae waters of the winding Tagus and 
gleamed upon the white sails of the Eng^idi transports. 
Very beautiful it was, and very sad to leave; but there 
«re things more beautiful than that. The death that is 
Xed tat the sake of others, honour, and duty, and loj* 
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aligry aacHOTe — these aire tbe beantiee far bo^^iier tiiaa 
any which the eye can see. M j farayifc wae fiBed with ad- 
nintioB far m j own laoBt nohk condiiety and with won- 
der whether any soul would ever oooie to know how I hed 
placed myidf in the heart of the beaoon whidi nrod the 
an^y of CSaiied* I hoped to and I prayed aOf for what 
a consolation it would be to my mother, what an nampit 
to the army, what a pride to my HoaniBl When de 
Ponbal came at kst into my hut with the food and the 
winey the first request I made him was that he would write 
an account of my death and send it to the F^mch camp* 
He answered not a woidy but I ate my auf^per with a beb- 
ter appetite from the thought that my gk ri o us fate 
would not be altogeUier unknown. 

I had been there about two hours when the door openeil 
again^ and the chief stood loddng in. I was in daiknesi^ 
but a brigand with a torch stood beside him, and I um 
his eyes and his teeUiglfftming as he peered at ina> 

^'BeadyP' he asked. 

""It is not yet time.'' 

^You stand out for the last nmndeP^ 

^A {vomise is a promise.'' 

""Verygood. Beitso. We haw a fitile juslioe to dsi 
ounelfeSf for one of my f cttoiri haa been 
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tiaying. We have a strict rule of our own which is not 
respecter of persons^ as de PoDabal here could tell yon* 
Do 70a truss him and lay him on the faggots, de Pombal, 
and I will return to see him die.^ 

Dt Pombal and the man with the torch entered, while 
i lieard the steps of the diief passing away. De Pombal 
dosed the door. 

^CSolonel Gerard/' said fie^ ''^you must trust this man, 
for he is one of my party. It is neck or nothing* We 
may save you yet But I take a great risk, and I want a 
definite promise. If we save you, will you guarantee that 
we have a friendly reception in the French camp and that 
all the past will be forgotten?'' 

^I do guarantee it." 

^'And I trust your honour. Now, quick, quidc, there 
is not an instant to lose! If this monster returns we shall 
die horribly, all three." 

I stared in amazement at what he did. Catching up a 
long rope he wound it round the body of my dead com* 
rade, and he tied a doth round his mouth so as to almost 
cover his face. 

'^Do you lie tfiereP' lie cried, and he laid me in the 
place of the dead body. ^^I have four of my men waiting, 
and they will place ibis upon the beacon." He o£iiMil 
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the door and gave an order. Several of the brigands 
ankered and boK out DopkniB. Ear m jself I remaiaed 
i ilia floory witii mj nmid ni a tuxBMnl of hope and 



^oia im laid tqpoa tlie beaem,^ aaid lie; <*I defy an^^ 
in the world to laj it is not yooy and yoa are eo 
(pgged and boimd that no one ean expect joQ toqpeak 
m mom. Now* it oalj iema» to oany forth the body 
of Daptenb aidl to toM it orer the Merodal piedprn 
I Tero of thai oeined me by the bead and two by the 
iMdi, and oairiedme^aliff and inert, from (he hut. Am 
I came into the open air I ooold have cried out m my 
amaxement. The moon had risen above the beacon, and 
thfTCt clear ontBned against its BJlver light, was the £gi^ 
of the man stretdied upon the t(^. The brigands were 
rither in their camp or standing round the beaoba, for 
iiOBeofilMmatopped or questioned our little party. De 
Pomhal led them in the direction of the precipice. At 
the brow WW were out of sight, and there I was allowed to 
nee my feet once more. De Fombal pointed to a narrow, 



mai is Ihe way down,*^ said hsj^ and tho^ soddealXi 
■"Jlfas ^fak wlMt ia thafc2l^ 
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^A terrible cry had risen oat of the woods beneath VB» 
I saw that de Pombal was shhering like • frighfcmed 
hoisew 

«It is that devil,'' he wUspereiL <*He is lmlii« as* 
oHier as he treated me. But oOf oOf f or Heairen hd^ OS 
if he lays his hands opon ns,** 

One hgr one we erawkd down the aarrow goat bemkm 
At the bottom of the diff we were back in the woods ooae 
more. Suddenly a yeDow c^aie shone above as» and Ilis 
Uack shadows of the tree-trunks started out in front, 
lliey had fired the beacon behind us. Even from whfoe 
we stood we oonid see that impasrive body andd the 
flames, and the black figures of the guerillas as they 
danced, howling like cannibalsy rotmd the pile. Hallow 
I shook my fist at them, the dogs, and how I vowed that 
one day my Hussars and I would make the redLoning 
level! 

De Patnbal knew how the outposts were placed and alt 
the paths wUdi kd through the forest. But to avoid 
these villains we had to plunge among the hills and walk 
f <xr many a weary mik. And yet how gladly would I 
liave walked Hiose esfana leagiMS if oidy for one sig^t 
nhich they brought to my eyes! It may have been two 
O^dock in the morning when we halted upon the bare 
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f aie eaimot gl^e^ f or ia wttf aie joii dbara joiv I 

TviOk joiir r^pmesfc and yov anttjy li^ 

ijpniiBdtf iniaidediriiDlMHrevoBtbelaii^^ IfckattaA* 

iikKjUiktgnatnkBtmAmenatytani^ Itnmgn 

faetkat tfettjaiendiartliattmtov itaia; beikak tli9 tf» 
ttiM idk: kit I ma ioriiriied lAa 
ttat eoantrj to obRne ko« wideqmad mm Hm ftdba^ 
and how much it filled the miada aod Hat Uvea of tbe peo^ 
pk. AkflraetkatwiflniiiyaoocktkatfriB^ght^ad^g 
tkat wm km lats, a naa tliat wffl bax— 4ihey woidd ti^ 
away fram the Empcvor ni all hb gkiiy in older to kMh 
ngmk aiq^of tkeee. 
,7 ^ jfouT 
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I eould tell you many stories of English sport, for I 
Baw much of it during ths time that I was the guest of 
Lord Ruf ton, after the order for my exchange had come 
to England. There were months hetixe I could be sent 
back to France, and during this time I stayed with this 
good Lord Ruf ton at his beautiful house of High Combe, 
which is at the northern end of Dartmoor. He had rid- 
den with the police when they had pursued me from 
Princetown, and he had felt toward me when I was over- 
taken as I would myself have felt had I, in my own coun- 
try, seen a brave and debonair soldier without a friend 
to help him. Txl a word, he took me to his house, clad me, 
fed me, and treated me as if he had been my brother. I 
will say this of the English, that they were always gen- 
erous enemies, and very good people with whom to fight. 
In the Peninsula the SjMuiish outposts would present their 
muskets at ours, but the British their brandy-flasks. And 
of all these generous men there was none who was the 
equal of this admirable milord, who held out so warm a 
hand to an enemy in distress. 

Ah ! what thoughts of sport it brings back to me, the 
very name of High Combel I can see it now, the long, 
low brick house, warm and ruddy, with white plaster pil- 
lars before the door. He was a great sportsman, this 
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Loid Euf ton, and all who were aboat him woe of tiie 
iame sort But yoa will be pleased to fanr that there 
were few things in which I could not hdd my own, and in 
iome I excelled. Behind the houfe waa a wood in iHiidi 
pbeaaantfl were reared, and it was Lord Euf ton'e joy to 
kUl these birds, whicfa was done by sending in men to 
drive them out while he and his fnenda stood outside and 
shot them as they passed. For my part, I was more 
eimfiy, for I studied the habits of the bird, and stealing 
out in the ew&dag I was aUe to kill a number of them 
as they roosted in the trees. Hardly a sing^ shot was 
wasted, but the keq^cr was attracted by the sound of the 
firing, and he implored me in his rou^ KngKsh f adnon 
to spare tibose tbat were left, lliat nig^ I was aUe to 
phce twdre birds as a surprise upon Lord Bnf ton's sup- 
per-taUe, aifd he knghrd until he cried, s6 overjoyed 
was he to see them. ^Gad, Gerard, youll be the death of 
me yetP' he cried. Oftai he said the same thing, for at 
every turn I anuueed him by the way in which I entered 
into the sports of the English* 

There is a game called cricket whidi they play in the 
summer, and this also I kamed. Rudd, the head gar- 
dener, was a famous player of cricket, and so was Lord 
Ruftonhifioself. Bef<Hne the house was a lawn, and here il 
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mas that Rudd taught me the game. It is a brave pat- 
time, a game for soldiers, for each tries to strike the other 
with the ball, and it is but a small stick with which you 
may ward it off. Three sticks behind show the spot be- 
yond which you may not retreat. I can tell you that it 
is no game for children, and I will confess that, in spite 
of my nine campaigns, I felt mysdf turn pale when first' 
Ihe ball flashed past me. So swift was it that I had not 
time to raise my stick to ward it off, but by good fortune 
it missed me and knocked down the wooden pins which 
marked the boundary. It was for Rudd then to defend 
himself and for me to attack. When I was a boy in Gas- 
cony I learned to throw both far and straight, so that I 
made sure that I could hit this gallant Englishman* 
With a shout I rushed forward and hurled the ball at 
him. It flew as swift as a bullet toward his ribs, but with- 
out a word he swung his staff and the ball r6se a surpris- 
ing distance in the air. Lord Ruf ton clapped his hands 
and cheered. Again the ball was brought to me, and 
again it was for me to throw. This time ii flew past his 
head, and it seemed to me that it was his turn to look pale. 
But he was a brave man, this gardener, and again he 
laced me. Ah, my friends, the hour of my triumph had 
oomei It was a red waistcoat that he wore, and at this I 
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hsuakd the ball. You would ]mve said that I was a gun- 
Bcr, iioiahiiflsar^foriieverwasfiOfltraigbtanam With 
a dcapairing cr j — the cry of the brave man who is beaten 
— ht f dU upon the wooden pegs befaind him, and they aU 
totted up«i the groond together. He was emel, this 
TCaftgliftK milordy and he laughed so that he oould not come 
to the aid of his servant. It was for me, the vickar, to 
msh forward to embrace this intrqpid play ear, and to raise 
him to his feet with weids of praise, and encooragementf 
and hope. He was in pain and oould not stand orect, yci 
the honest fellow confessed that there was no aocidait in 
my victofry. ^^He did it a-porposel He did it a-por- 
pose!^ Again and again he said it. Yes, )t is a great 
game this cridLet, and I would gladly have ventured upon 
it again but Lord Kuf ton and Rudd said that it was lata 
in the season, and so they would play no mmre. 

How foolish of me, the old, broken man, to dweQ upon 
these successes, and yet I wiQ confess that my age has 
been very much soothed and comforted by the memory of 
the women who have loved me and the men whom I have 
overcome. It is pleasant to think that five years after- 
ward, when Lord Ruf ton came to Paris after the peaces 
he was able to assure me that my name was still a famous 
one in the north of Devonshire for the fine exploits that 
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I had performed. Especially, he said, they still talked 
over my boxing match with the Honourable Baldock. It 
came about in this way. Of an evening many sportsmen 
would assemble at the house of Lord Rufton, where they 
would drink much wine, make wild bets, and talk of their 
hones and their foxes. How well I remember those 
strange creatures. Sir Barrington, Jack Lupton, of 
Barnstable, Colonel Addison, Johnny Miller, Lord Sad- 
ler, and my enemy, the Honourable Baldock. They were 
of the same stamp all of them, drinkers, madcaps, fight- 
ers, gamblers, full of strange caprices and extraordinary, 
whims. Yet they were kindly fellows in their rough fash-, 
ion, save only this Baldock, a fat man, who prided him- 
self on his skill at the box-fight. It was he who, by his 
laughter against the French because they were ignorant 
of sport, caused me to challenge him in the very sport 
at which he excelled. You wiU say that it was foolish, 
my friends, but the decanter had passed many times, and 
the blood of youth ran hot in my veins. I would fight 
him, this boaster; I would show him that if we had not 
skill at least we had courage. Lord Rufton would not 
allow it. I insisted. The others cheered me on and 
slapped me on the back. ^^No, dash it, Baldock, he's our 
guest," said Rufton. *^It's his own doing," the other an- 
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swered. ^^Look here, Rufton, they can't hurt each other 
if they wear the mawleys/' cried Lord Sadler. And so it 
was agreed. 

What the mawleys were I did not know, but presently 
they brought out f 01^ great puddings of leather, not 
unlike a fencing glove, but larger. With these our hands 
were covered after we had stripped ourselves of our coats 
and our waistcoats. Then the table, with the glasses and 
decanters, was pushed into the comer of the room, and be- 
hold us, face to face ! Lord Sadler sat in the arm-chair 
with a watch in his open hand. ^^Time !'' said he. 

I will confess to you, my friends, that I felt at that mo- 
ment a tremor such as none of my many duels have ever 
given me. With sword or pistol I am at home, but here 
I only understood that I must struggle with this fat 
Englishman and do what I could, in spite of these great 
puddings upon my hands, to overcome him. And at the 
very outset I was disarmed of the best weapon that was 
left to me. ^^Mind, Gerard, no kicking !'' said Lord Ruf - 
ton in my ear« I had only a pair of thin dancing slip- 
pers, and yet the man was fat, and a few well-directed 
kicks might have left me the victor. But there is an eti- 
i quette just as there is in fencing, and I refrained. I 
looked at this Englishman and I wondered how I should 
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attack him. Hk m» were luge «ad pnmitiieiit. CmUL 
1 Mue ifaem I wif^ drag Urn to the groandi I nuhcd 
in, but I was betrayed by this flabby glove, aid twice 1 
ki* my bold. He abnwk m^ but I carcd littk for kis 
faiM^aadagaiBlMaidbimbvtbeear. Hefdl»aiidl 
idkd 1901k Ub aadi tiiuaiped bia bfittd iipott ibe I 
Hm tiaqr chaored and Wif^**^! Aeae gailaa 
MBS^ and ban «b9 dialled MeoftllKba^l 

""KMa wn^ M tbe FleadBaai^'' cned lA»d Sadkv. 

^Be igbta Uk3^ cried n; enenoys nbfaiag bia cMimr 
son ears. ^Hesamigsdneaiifaegpfaiiad.'' 

""Ym MHt tabeymur dmnceal ihftt;' said Lard R«f- 
la^coUly. 

^^TiveP' cried Lord SaAur» and cmee again we adr 
waaced to tike aasandt. 

He waa flHabad, and bia small eyes were aa ricioas aa 
those of a bultdog;. Th^e wa&bfttredonhis faoa.. Fcur 
my part I carried aiysf^ Kgbtly and guly • A FrencE 
flialft SMii flfllitn but 1m driirn imt hntt I drew myself 1^ 
faefete Un^ and I bowed aa I have dcme in the diielku 
Tfaoe can be grace and caiirbeay aa well as dpfjance in a 
faov ; I pui aB thne into this osie^ wittk a toudk cf xidicK^ 
m the sfarag wbidk accoBipaiiied it. It was at thia mor 
■nk that be strack aeit The xmk sgw rwod ae. I 
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fell upon my back. But in an instant I was on my feet 
again and had rushed to a dose combat. His ear, his 
hair, his nose, I seized them each in turn. Once again 
the mad joy of the batUe was in my veins. The old cry 
of triumph rose to my Kps. ^Vive VEmperevrr* I yeUed 
as I drove my head into his stomach. He threw his arm 
round my neck, and holding me with one hand he struck 
me with the other. I buried my teeth in his arm, and he 
shouted with pain. ^'Call him off, Ruf ton P' he screamed. 
^CaUhimoff,man! He's worrying me P' They dragged 
me away from him. Can I ever forget it? — ^the laught^, 
the cheering, the congratulations ! Even my enemy bore 
me no ill-will, for he shook me by the hand. For my part 
I embraced him on each cheek. Five years afterward I 
learned from Lord Ruf ton that my noble bearing upon 
that evening was still fresh in the memory of my English 
friends. 

It is not, however, of my own ^cploits in sport that I 
wish to speak to you to-night, but it is of the Lady Jane 
Dacre and the strange adventure of which she was the 
cause. Lady Jane Dacre was Lord Rufton's sister and 
the lady of his household. 1 fear that until I came it 
was lonely for her, since she was a beautiful and refined 
woman with nothing in common with those who wert 
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about her. Indeed) this might be said of many women in 
the England of those days, for the men were rude and 
rough and coarse, with boorish habits and few aocom^ 
plishments, while the women were the most lovely and ten- 
ickr that I have ever known. We became great friends, 
the Lady Jane and I9 for it was not possible for me to 
drink three bottles of port after dinner like those Devcm- 
shire gentlemen^ and so I would sedk refuge in h^ draw- 
ing-roomy where evening after evening she would plaj 
the harpsidiord and I would sing the songs of my own 
land* In those peaceful moments I would find a refuge 
from the misery iduch filled me^ when I reflected that my 
regiment was left in the front of the enemy without the 
diief whom they had learned to love and to follow. In- 
Ueedy I could have torn my hair when I read in the Eng- 
lish papers of the fine fighting which was going on in 
Portugal and on the frontiers of Spain, all of whidi I 
bad missed through my misfortune in falling into the 
hands of Milord Wellington. 

Fmm what I have told you of the Lady Jane you will 
have guessed what occurred, my friends. Etienne Ge- 
rard is thrown into the company of a young and beautiful 
woman. What must it mean for him? What must it 
mean for her? It was not for me, the guest, the captive 
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to make love to the sister of my host. But I was reserved. 
I was discreet. I tried to curb my own emotions and to 
discourage hers. For my own jmrt I fear that I betrayed 
mysdf , for the eye becomes more eloquent when the 
tongue is silent. Every quiver of my fingers as I turned 
over her music-sheets told her my secret. But she — she 
was admirable. It is in these matters that women have a 
g^us for deception. If I had not penetrated her secret 
I should often have thought that she forgot even that I 
was in the house. For hours she would sit lost in a sweet 
melancholy, while I admired her pale face and her curls 
in the lamp-light, and thrilled within me to think that I 
had moved her so deeply. Then at last I would speak, 
and she would start in her chair and stare at me with the 
most admirable pretence of being surprised to find me in 
the room. Ah ! how I longed to hurl myself suddenly at 
her feet, to kiss her white hand, to assure her that I had 
surprised her secret and that I would not abuse her confi- 
dence. But no, I was not her equal, and I was under her 
roof as a castaway enemy. My lips were sealed. I en- 
deavoured to imitate her own wonderful affectation of in- 
difference, but, as you may think, I was eagerly alert for 
any opportunity of serving her. 

One morning Lady Jane had driven in her phaeton to 
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Okehampton, and I strolled along the road which led to 
that place in the hope that I nu^^ meet her on her le- 
torn. B was the early wintor, and banks of fading fern 
doped doim to the winding road. It is a bleak place this 
Dartmoor^ wild and rocky — a country of wind and mist 
I fdt as I walked that it is no wonder EngKahmen dioiild 
suffer from the spleai. My own heart was heavy within 
sie» and I sat upon a rock by the wayside looking out mi 
the dreary ¥iew with my thoughts f uU of trovdile and 
f orebodmg. Sudd^yy howertf » as I glanced down the 
road* I saw a sight which drove everything else from my 
mind, and caused me to leap to my feet with a cry of aa- 
tonishment and anger. 

Down the curve of the road a pharton was oominf^ the 
pony tearing akng at full gallop. Within was the Tsry 
lady whom I had come to meet. She lashed at the p<my 
Take one who endeavours to escape trma scxne preming 
danger, glancing ever backward over her shoulder* The 
bend of the road concealed from me what it was that had 
alarmed her, and Iran forward not knowing what to ex- 
pect The next instant I saw the pursuer, and my amaae- 
ment was incrcasfd at th(S sight. It was a gentlonan in 
the red coat of an English f ox-htinter, mounted on a great 
grey horse. He was g^Uopng as if in a race^. and the 
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loBg rtride of the splendid cieatuie beneath him loon 
brought him up to the lady's flying carriaga X saw hkn 
stoqs and seize the reins of the pony » so as to faring it to 
a halt. The next instant he was deep in talL witii the 
lady 9 he bending f orwaid in his saddk and spetking ear 
geiiy, she whrinlring away f fom him aft if she f eand and 
loathed him. 

You may thiidi, my dear friends, that this was wot a 
sight at wUcfa I eould calmly gase. How my heart 
thrilled within me to think that a chanee shoidd haw 
been given to me to serve the Lady Jane! I ran— ohf 
good Lord, how Iran! At Iast» breathless, speeohkas, I 
leached the phaeUm. The man glanoed 19 at me witt 
his blue English eyes, but so deep was ha in his talk that 
he paid no heed to me^ nor did the lady say a woid. She 
still leaned back, her beautiful pale face gazing np at 
him. He was a good-looking fdkw— taD, and strsnc^ 
and brown ; a pang of jealousy seized me as I looked at 
him. He was talking low and fast, as the English do 
when they are in earnest. 

"I tell you. Jinny, it*s you and only you that I love,** 
said he* ^DonH bear maKce^ Jinny. Let by-gones be 
by-gones. Come now, say it's all over.** 

^^No, never, Ckorge, never!** she cried. 
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A dusky red suffiued his handsome face. The mail 
was furious. 

**Why can't you forgiye me^ 'Jinny?** 

••I can't forget the past.'* 

^'By George, you must ! Fye asked enough. It's time 
to order now. FUhayemy rights, d'ye hear?" His hand 
closed upon her wrist. 

At last my breath had returned to me* 

^Madame," I said, as I raised my hat, ^do I intrude, 
or is there any possible way in which I can be of service to 
you?" 

But neither of them minded me any more than if I haE 
been a fly who buzzed between them. Their eyes were 
locked together. 

^'Fll have my rights, I tell you^ Fve waited long 
enough." 

**There's no use bullying, George.'^ 

**Do you give in?" 

**No, never!" 

^Is that your final answer?*^ 

*<Yes, it is." 

He gaye a bitter curse and threw down her hand. 

"All right, my lady, we'll see about this." 

"Excuse me, sir !" said I, with dignity. 
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^Oh, go to blaaesl" he cried, turning on me with his 
furious face. The next instant he had spurred hk hone 
and was galloping down the road once more. 

Lady Jane gazed after him until he was out of ai^t» 
and I was surpriaed to see that hesr face wore a smile and 
not a frown. Then she turned to me and held out her 
hand. 

^^ You are yery kind, Colonid Gerard* Yoa meant wd^ 
I am sure.*' 

^^Madame," said I» ^if you can oblige me with the gen- 
tieman's name and address I will arrange that he shall 
never trouUe you again.'' 

^No scandal, I beg of you," she cried. 

'^Madame, I could not so far forget mysdf. Rest a»* 
•oied that no lady's name would ever be mentUmed by mt 
in the course of such an incident. In bidding me to go to 
blazes this gentleman ha» relieved me from the embarrass- 
ment of having to invent a cause of quarreL" 

"Colonel Gerard," said the lady, earnestly, "you must 
give me your word as a soldier and a gentleman that 
Hm matter goes no farther, and also that you will say 
nothing to my brother aboiit what you have seen. Ftan- 
liemeP' 

"If I must'* 
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^I hdd you to your wordU Now driye with me to Hi^^ 
Combe^ and I will explain as we go.** 

The fint words of her explanation went into me like a 
•abre-point. 

^That gentleman/' said she, ^is my huriband.^ 

^our husband P' 

^ou must haTe known that I was mamed.^- Sfie 
seemed surprised at my agitation. 

^Ididnotknow.^ 

^This is Lord Gecnrge Dacre. We have been married 
two years. There is no need to tell you how be wronged 
me. I left him and sought a refuge under my brother's 
roof. Up till to-day he has left me there unmolested. 
What I must above aU things ayoid is the chance of a 
duel betwixt my husband and my brother. It is horrible 
to think of. For this reason Lord Ruf ton must know 
nothing of this chance meeting of to-day." 

*'If my pistol could free you from this annoyance 
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^VOf no, it IB not to be thought of. Remember your 
pranise, Colonel Gerard. And not a word at High 
Combe of what you have seen !" 

Her husband! I had pictured in my mind that she 
iwas a young widow. This brown-faced brute with his 
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^ga t» Uaao^' WIS the hnahawi d ibb tnder dove of m 
ymmaBM. Oi^ if iib woiiU biii aUim me to £ne her f icHi 
BocdkiivaiicacinBbfmiiee! Tkoe k ao difwee so < 
andcorkaiDastlietwliidblcoiildgbelKr. Bui a] 
kekaimniae^aBdlkcpfciitetbeletter. Uj muMk 
mas sealed. 

I& a wedlc I WW te be Mat IndL f lem Fi^maa& 
Uekv awi it amMa to ve ikak I mt^ aefcr bear tlM 
[ofilieilarf. AadjttilwaetekmBdibafcitdioiili 
I aad tiMit I flhooU ]iiaj a ray piraemg aadl 
^pariia it. 

K wae ciiky tinee Sb jt aftar Ihe cmat w U^ I hare de« 
aeEBbed when Ix)rd Ruflm bimt hsRiedlj into my rocMk 
Hie f aee mm pale and bb maimer tbai «f a maa in ex* 



^'Genurd^'* be eried» ^baYe jott seen Ladj Jane 
ODacie?^ 

I bad sectt hsat after breekfast aad it wae now mid-daj« 

^Bj Heaven, tbcte's TiQainj^ boeP cried my poer 

ftkii4 nmbing abwfc Kke a medmaa. ''Tbe bailiff baa 

bea ap to eay tbak a dmiie and pair were eeeik driving 

fan qpttt down tiie Tawtodk Bead. The bladuadlk 

i a woman aaremn at ik peimed lae forge* Je 
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disappeared. By the Lord, I believe that she has been 
kidnapped by this villain Dacre.'' He rang the bell fu- 
riously. ^Two horses, this instant f he cried. ^^Colond 
Gerard, your pistols! Jane comes bade with me this 
night from Gravel Hanger or there will be a new master 
in High Combe HalL" 

Behold us then within half an hour, like two kni^^fi- 
^ errants of old, riding forth to the rescue of this lady in 
distress. It was near Tavistock that Lord Dacre lived, 
and at every house and toll-gate «long the road we heard 
the news of the flying post-chaise in front of us, so there 
could be no doubt whither they were bound. As we rode 
Lord Ruf ton told me of the man whom we were pursuing. 
His name, it seems, was a household word throughout all 
England for every sort of mischief. Wine, women, dice, 
cards, racing — ^in all forms of debauchery he had earned 
for himself a terrible name. He was of an old and noble 
family, and it had been hoped that he had sowed his wild 
oats when he married the beautiful Lady Jane Rufton. 
For some months he had indeed behaved well, and then he 
had wounded her feelings in their most tender part by 
w»ne unworthy liaison. She had fled from his house and 
taken refuge with her brother, from whose care she had 
now been dragged once more, against her will. I ask you 
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if two men could have had a fairer errand than that upon 
^hich Lord Ruf ton and myself were riding. 

**That*B Gravel Hanger/* he cried at last, pointing 
with his crop, and there on the green side of a hill was an 
old brick and timber building as beautiful as only an 
English coimtry-house can be. ^^There's an inn 
by the park-gate, and there we shall leave our horses," 
he added. 

For my own part it seemed to me that with so just a 
iBause we should have done best to ride boldly up to his 
door and.siunmon him to surrender the lady. But there 
I was wrong. For the one thing which every Englishman 
fears is the law. He makes it himself, and when he has 
once made it it becomes a terrible tyrant before whom the 
bravest quails. He will smile at breaking his neck, but 
he will turn pale at breaking the law. It seems, then, 
from what Lord Rufton told me as we walked through 
the park, that we were on the wrong side of the law in 
this matter. Lord Dacre was in the right in carrying off! 
his wife, since she did indeed belong to him, and our own 
position now was nothing better than that of burglars 
and trespassers. It was not for burglars to openly ap- 
proach the front door. We could take the lady by force 
or by craft, but we could not take her by right, for the 
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law wai against ub. This was what my friend explained 
to me as we crept up toward the shelter of a shrdbbery 
wbidi was dose to the windows of the house. Thenoe we 
oould i^TfiT^^"^ this f ortressy see whether we could effect a 
lodgment in it^ and, above aU, try to cstahMsh scsne com- 
■nmication with the beautiful prisoner inside* 

There we were» then, in the shrubbery. Lord Ruf ton 
and I9 each with a pistol in the pockets of our riding 
eoais, and with the most resctote determination in our 
hearts that we should not return without the kdy. £a- 
gedy we scanned every window of the wide-spread house. 
Not a sign eonld we see of the prisoner or of anyone else ; 
hot on the gravd drive outside the door were the deep- 
sunk marks of the wheds of the chaise. There was no 
doubt that they had arrived. Crouching among the lau- 
rel boshes we held a whispered council of war, but a sin- 
gular interruption brought it to an end. 

Out of the door of the house there stepped a tall, flax- 
en-haired man, sudh a figure as one would choose f <» the 
flank of a Gr^iadier company. As he turned his farown 
lace and his bkie eyes toward us I recognised Lord Docre. 
With long strides he came down the gravel path straight 
lor the spot where we lay. 

^Come out, Ned P' he shouted; ^youll have the game* 
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keeper putting a charge of shot into you. Come oat, 
man, and don't skulk behind the bushes." 

It was not a very heroic situation for us. My poor 
friend rose with a crimson face. I sprang to my feet also 
and bowed with such dignity as I could muster. 

<<Halloa! it's the Frenchman, is itp" said he, without 
returning my bow. *Tve got a crow to pluck with him 
already. As to you, Ned, I knew you would be hot on 
our scent, and so I was looking out for you. I saw you 
cross the park and go to ground in the shrubbery. Come 
in, man, and let us have all the cards on the table." 

He seemed master of the situation, this handsome giant 
of a man, standing at his ease on his own ground while 
we slunk out of our hiding-place. Lord Ruf ton had said 
not a word, but I saw by his darkened brow and his som- 
bre eyes that the storm was gathering. Lord Dacre led 
the way into the house, and we followed close at his heeb. 
He ushered us himself into an oak-panelled sitting-room, 
dosing the door behind us. ' Then he looked me up and 
Bown with insolent eyes. 

^Look here, Ned," said he, ^Hime was when an English 
family could settle their own affairs in their own way. 
What has this foreign fellow got to do with your sister 
and my wife?" 
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^^Sir,'' said I, ^^pennit me to point out to you that tlib 
is not a case merely of a sister or a wife, but that I am 
the friend of the lady in questicm, and that I have the 
privilege which every gentleman possesses of protecting 
a woman against brutality. It is only by a gesture that 
I can show you what I think of you." I had my riding 
l^e in my hand, and I flicked him across the face with 
it. He drew back with a bitter smile and his eyes were as 
hard as flint. 

<^8o youVe brought your buUy wilh you» Ned?" said 
he. *^You might at least have done your fighting your- 
self, if it must come to afij^t." 

^So I will," cried Lord Rufton. ''Here and now." 
^When Fve killed this swaggering Frendmuoi," said 
Lord Dacre. He stepped to a side tafak and opened a 
brass^bound case. ''By Gad," said he, "either that man 
or I go out of this room feet f (Hranost. I meant wdl 
by you, Ned; I did^ by George, but Fll shoot tins led- 
ciq[>tain of yours as sure as my name's George Dacre. 
Take your choice of pistols, sir, and shoot across this 
taUe. The barkers are loaded. Aim straight and kiH me 
if you can, for by the Lord if you dont, you're dcme." 

In vain Lord Ruf ton tried to take the quarrel upon 
himsdf . Two things were dear in my mind— one tfaafe 
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the Lady Jane had feared above all things that her hus- 
band and brother should fight, the other that if I couid 
but kill this big milord, then the whole iquestion would be 
settled forever in the best way. Lord Ruf ton did not 
want him. Lady Jane did not want him. Therefore, I, 
Etienne Gerard, their friend, would pay the debt of graft* 
itude which I owed them by freeing them of this encum- 
brance. But, indeed, there was no choice in th^ matter, 
for Lord Dacre was as eager to put a bullet into me as 
I could be to do the same iservice to him. In vain Lord 
Ruf ton argued and scolded. The affair must continue. 

'^ell, if you must fight my guest instead of myself, 
let it be to-morrow morning with two witnesses," he cried, 
at last ; 'Hhis is sheer murder across the table." 

^^But ft suits my humour, Ned," said Lord Dacre. 

"And mine, sir," said L 

"Then Pll have nothing to do with it," cried Lord 
Rufton. "I tell you, George, if you shoot Colonel Ge- 
rard under these circumstances youll find yourself in the 
dock instead of on the bench. I won't act as second, and 
that's flat." 

^%ir," said I, "I am perfectly prepared to proceed 
without a second." 

"That won't do. It's against the law," cried Lord 
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Dacre. ^Conie, Ned» don't be a f ooL You see we meu 
tofigbl. Hu^ it, mBaM^aSk I irank jou to do k to dxop m 
budkerchief." 

<'ni take BO part in it.'' 

<<Tlien I must ihid MineoBO who wffl;' Mid lAffd Daim 
He tlnew a dotb orar tke piiAoli irinck kj upon Hit 
taUe^andheraagthebelL A f ookaiaa cnteicd. "^Aflk 
CofandBtrkakyifhemaateptkiamj. Yoawia&id 
Um ia tks faittiaid-Min." 

A mMneHt latct there entered a tall tUn Ei^glwhrnam 
inlh a great Hioiiatadiii^ whic^ waa a sue ttdng aand ti^ 
laoe. I hofe hcaid abaee that tfaqr were 
kOiiljbjtlttGiyuri&aiidtheHiuMank ThMCobad 
Berkeley waa a guatdflBMOu Heiecaed a ftraage^tiied^ 
languid* drawhag cre at ure with a kng black cigar 
thrusting out, like a pole from a bush, amidat that zm- 
■Mue mtestadie. Helookedfiooaonetotheotiierof ua 
with true Ewgliah phlegm, and be betrayed not the idig^ 
est Burprise when he waa told our intention. 

^^Quite so," said be; ^^qnite ao»" 

^^I refuse to act, Colonel Berkeley,'' cried Lovd Ruf- 
lon« ^^Ronember, this dod camioi proceed without jeu, 
and I hold you personally^ responsible lea anything thak 
happens*" 
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This Cdond Bcriidbj appealed to be «i mitfaorityj 

UffUL fbe qoertion, for lie roaunred the dgar from his 

BMnlbaiidhftlftkldaim the liBwmhk strange, dmwfiagj 



^The eifcimistsiiocs «re uawiial hot net meg^idarji 
iioed Biif tan," saUl he.. ^Tlw gcntleinmi has given a 
Ukm and this other ge n tle a um has veeehed it. l%at is a 
dear lane* Time and eonditiona dqsend upott the po^- 
soBiWha demands satislaetian. Yexjgoodr Beetainurii 
hoe and wmf aoosa the taUb. He k acting witlm hia 
xqfhbk I am prqiand to acocpt tiie TCspaBflAalitj.'' 

There was nothing more to be said. Lord Bnfton sat 
■Modily in tiie comer with his brews drawn down and his 
hamifttlunist deep into the pockets o£ his riding-breeches* 
Gdoad BeAAj exaomied the two pisteb and laid tt«ni 
beikh in the caitre of the table. Lord SiAere waa at cue 
end and I at the other, with eight feet of shimng raahog^ 
any between ns. On the hearth-rug with his ba<^ to the 
Ifire, stood the tall colonel, hxi hancBfierchief in hnr left 
hand,, his cigar between two fingers of his right. 

"When I drop the handkerchief," said he, "you wffl 
pick up your pistoh and yon wSL fire at your own conre- 
nience. Are you ready?'* 

'^cs,'' wa Gried« 

8 Vol. 7 
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His hand opened and tiie handkerchief fell. I benC 
swiftly forward and seized a pistol, but the table, as I 
have said, was eight feet across, and it was easier for this 
long-armed milord to reach the pistols than it was for me. 
I had not yet drawn myself straight before he fired, and 
to this it was that I owe my life. Hjs baBet would have 
blown oat my brains had I been erect. As it was it whis- 
tled through my curls. At the same instant, just as I 
threw up my own pistol to ifire, the door flew open and a 
pair of arms were thrown round me. It was the beauti- 
ful, flushed, frantic face of Lady Jane which looked up 
into mine. 

^rSTou sha Vt fire ! Colonel Gerard, for my sake don't 
ifire,'' she cried. ^^It is a mistake, I tell you, a mistake, a 
mistake! He is the best and dearest of husbands. Never 
again shall I leave his sid^." Her hands slid down my 
arm and closed upon my pistol. 

^Jane^ Jane," cried Lord Rufton; **come with me. 
You should not be here. Come away." 

^It is all confoundedly irregular," said Colonel Berke- 
ley. 

^Colonel Gerard, you won't fire, will you? My heart 
iwould break if he were hurt.^' 

^Hang it all, Jinny, give the fellow fair play," cried 
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liOid Dacre. ^^He «tood ray fire like a bmui, jukI I von't 
•ee him interf «ml witlL WlMtever happenB I oui% get 
wane tiMa I deserre.'' 

Bet ah^eady there had pamed between me aid 
M qaixk j^laaee ai the eyes whkh told her ^ iw tsjih mg. 
Her hands aUi^ped framBiy arm. **I kaTemy husband's 
£f e aad my own hajHpuMBS to Cohxid Geiardy'' said she. 

How wett she blew wi^ this adnwwJdewoBMua! Isixiod 
iosr an instant inesohite^ with the pistol eodoed in iv^^ 
hand. My ant^pniist laeed rae bravdy^ wfth no bkneh- 
ing of his aunbomt faee and no flinching of his bold^ 
blue eyes. 

*^Oome9 ccmtf sir, take your shotf cried the ookmel 
f raai the mat. 

^^Let us have it, then/' said Lord Dacre. 

I would, at least, show them how comj^etely his life was 
at the raerey of my skfll. So much I owed to my own 
si^-iespeet. I glanced round f mr a mark. The colond 
was looking toward my antagonist, expecting to see Urn 
jdbrap. His face was sideways to me, his hmg cigar pro- 
jecting from his lips with an mch of ash at the end of iL 
Quick as a flash I raised my pistol and flred. 

^Permit ne to trim your adb, sir,** said I* and I bowed 
with a grace which is unknown among these islandns. 
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I am conyinced that the fault lay with the pistol and 
not with my aim. I could hardly bdieve my own eyes 
when I saw that I had snapped off the dgar within half 
an inch of his lips. He stood staring at me with the 
ragged stub of the dgar-end sticking out from his singed 
nnistache. I can see him now with his fooUsh^ angry 
eyes and his long, thin, puzzled face. Then he began to 
talk. I haye always said that the English are not really 
a phlegmatic or a taciturn nation if you stir them out of 
their groove. No one could have talked in a more ani- 
mated way than this colonel. Lady Jane put her hands 
over her ears. 

^^Come, cmne, Colonel Berkeley,'' said Lord Dacre^ 
sternly, ^^you forget yourself. There is a lady in the 
room.'* 

The colonel gave a stiff bow. 

^^If Lady Dacre will kindly lea^e the room," said he^ 
**1 will be able to tell this infernal little Frenchman what 
I think of him and his monkey tricks." 

I was spl^did at that moment, for I ignored the words 
that he had said and remembered only the extreme provo- 
cation. 

**Sir," said I, "I freely offer you my apologies for this 
unhappy incident. I felt that if I did not discharge mj; 
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piskri Lord Dacre^s boooiir might fed kuit^ and ydL it 
wnmqxate impowUe for mc^ aftor lieaxiiig wliat thk kdy 
kss midy to aim it at her badbaadL I locked raund for a 
nark^ tlieref orey and I had the extreme nkif ortime to 
klow jour cigar out of joor mmiUi when mj iateskioB 
had mordj been to amiff the ash. I was betra jed by my 
fMrboL Thjg is my eiphmatioi^ iir» and if after hgtegmg 
to ray iqpdbgies yoo ttiU feel that I owe you ■atiBfariiim^ 
i seed ndt nay that it it a requeet wfaieh I am unahle to 
r«fii0e.'» 

It was certabdy a charmmg attitude wfaidi I had as- 
fiimed»aBditW0Bthehearte<tf aUof them. LordDaeic 
vHepptA forward and wrung me by the hand. ^^By 
Cieorge^ sir/^ said he, ^^I seTer tiioa|^ to fed toward a 
Frencfamaa as I do to you* You're a raa& and a g^atle^ 
■MB, and I caa't say HMHre.'' Lord Buf tcm aaid BotiiiB^ 
but fak hand-grip tcdd me all that he thou^t. E^en 
Oolonel Barkdey paid me a oomplimeatt aad dedared 
that he wcHiId think no more about the unfortunate cigar. 
And she — ah, if you could have seen the look she ga^a 
me, the flushed cheek, the moist eye, the tremulous Up! 
When I think of my beautiful Lady Jane it is at that 
moment that I recall her. They would have had me stay 
to dimier^ but you will understand, my friends, that this 
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was no time for either Lord Ruf ton or myself to remain 
at Gravel Hanger. This reconciled couple desired only 
to be alone. In the chaise he had persuaded h^ of his 
sincere repentance, and once again they were a loving 
husband and wife. If they were to remain so it was best 
perhaps that I should go. Why should I unsettle this do- 
mestic peace? Even against my own will my mere pres- 
ence and appearance might have their effect upon the 
lady. No, no, I must tear myself away — even her per- 
suasions were unable to make me stop. Years afterward 
I heard that the household of the Dacres was among the 
happiest in the whole country, and that no doud had 
ever come again to darken their lives. Yet I dare say if 
he could have seen into his wife's mind — ^but there, I say 
no more ! A lady's secret is her own, and I fear that she 
and it are buried long years ago in some Devonshire 
churchyard. Perhaps all that gay circle are gone and 
the Lady Jane only lives now in the memory of an old 
half-pay French brigadier. He at least can never for- 
get. 



VI 

Haw the Brigadier Bode to HCntk 

1 would have a stronger wine to-mgfat» 117 fricndtt awIm 
of Burgundy rather than of Bordeaux. It k that my 
heart, my old soldier heart, is heayy within me. It is a 
strange thing, this age which creeps upon one. One doss 
not know, one does not understand; the spirit k efcr the 
same, and one does not remember how the poor body 
crumbles. But there comes a moment when it is bron^t 
home, when quick as the sparkle of a whirling sabre it is 
dear to us, and we see the men we were and the men we 
axe. Yes, yes, it was so to-day, and I would have a wine 
of Burgundy to-night. White Burgundy— Montradiet 
— Sir, lam your debtor! 

It was this morning in the Champ de Mars. Tour 
pardon, friends, while an old man teDs his trouble^ Tou 
saw the review. Was it not splendid? I was in the en- 
closure for veteran officers who have been decorated. 
This ribbon on my breast was my passporL The cross 

itself I keep at home in a leathern pouch. They did us 

m 
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honour, for we were placed at the salutmg pomt, witH 
the Emperor and the carriages of the Court upon our 

It 10 yean since I have been to a review^ for I cannoii 
approve of many things which I have seen. I do not ap- 
prove of the red breeches of the infantry. It was in 
wiiste faffceches Ihat the iof antiy used to fig^ Bed is 
for Uie cavalry. A fitile more, and thrf woidd aA oar 
busbies aad cor spurs! Had I beoi seen at a renew theji; 
nrigfafc wen have said tiiat I, EHenne Qenadf Imd cqb- 
teied it. So I have stayed at hone. But this 
war of the Oimea is different. The men go to basb- 
tie. It is not for me to be absent when biave men 



My failhy they inarch wdl^ those little infantrymeal 
They are not large, but they are very solid and thgi; 
carry tfaemsdives wdL I took off my hat to them as they 
passed. Then ih&re came the guns. They were good 
guns, well honed and well manned. I took off my hat 
to them. Then came the Engineers^ and to them also 
I took off my hat. There are no braver men Ihan the 
Engineeri. Then came the cavalry. Lancers, Cuiras- 
siers, Chasseurs, and Spahis. To all of them in turn I 
eras able to take off my hat, save only to the Spar* 
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his. The Emperor had no Spahis. But when all 
of the others had passed, what think jou came at 
the dose? A brigade of Hussars, and at the charge! 
Oh, my friends, the pride and the glory and the beauty^ 
the flash and the sparkle, the roar of the hoofs and the 
jingle of chains, the tossing manes, the noble heads, the 
rolling cloud, and the dancing waves of steel 1 My heart 
drummed to them as they passed. And the last of all, 
was it not my own old regiment? My eyes fell upon the 
grey and silver dolmans, with the leopard-skin shab- 
raques, and at that instant the years fell away from me 
and I saw my own beautiful men and horses, even as they 
had swept behind their young colonel, in the pride of our 
youth and our strength, just forty years ago. Up flew 
my cane. ^Chargezl En afoanil Vive VEmpereurl*^ 
It was the past calling to the present. But oh, what a 
thin, piping voice! Was this the voice that had once 
thundered from wing to wing of a strong brigade? And 
the arm that could scarce wave a cane, were these the 
muscles of fire and steel which had no match in all Na- 
poleon's mi^^ty host? They smiled at me. They cheered 
me. The Emperor laughed and bowed. But to me the 
present was a dim dream, and what was real were my^ 
(tight hundred dead Hussars and the Etienne of long ago. 
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Enmil^i — a brave man can face age and fate as he f aoed 
Coiiaeks and Ulalans. But there are times when liontra- 
ehet k better than the iviae of Boideaiix. 

It is to Riuuua that thej go» and so I will tell jon a 
florj of Rusfiku Ah, what an evil dream of the nie^t it 
•cemtl Blood and iee. lee and Uood. Fkroe faces 
with BBOW upon the whiakenu Bhie hands hdd out for 
•ttceoiir. And across the great white plain the <»e hmg 
Uack line of moving figures, tnu]^{mg, trudging, a bun- 
dled m3es, another hundred, and still alwa js the same 
white plain. Sometimes there were firewoods to limit it, 
lomrtimm it stretched away to the ccU blue skj, but the 
black line stumbled on and on. ThoM weary, ragged, 
slarring men, the spirit frozen out of them, kdced 
neither to rig^t nor left, but with sunken faces aad 
rounded backs trailed onward and ever imward, making 
for France as wounded beasts make for their lair. There 
was no speaking, and you could scarce hear the shuAe 
of feet in the snow. Once only I heard them lau^. It 
was outside Wilna, when an aide-de-camp rode up to the 
head of that dreadful column and asked if that were the 
Grand Army. AU who were within hearing looked 
round, and when they saw those broken men, those ruined 
regimaits, those fur-capped skdetons who were onee the 
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JSruard, they laughedi ancl the laugh crackled down the 
column like a feu de joie. I have heard many a groan 
and cry and scream in my life, but nothing so terrible 
as the laugh of the Grand Army. 

But why was it that these helpless men were not de- 
stroyed by the Russians? Why was it that they were not 
speared by the Cossacks or herded into droves, and driven 
as prisoners into the heart of Russia? On every side as 
lyou watched the black snake winding over the snow you 
saw also dark, moving shadows which came and went like 
cloud drifts on either flank and behind. They were the 
Cossacks, who hung round us like wolves round the flock. 
But the reason why they did not ride in upon us was that 
all the ice of Russia could not cool the hot hearts of some 
of our soldiers. To the end there were always those who 
were ready to throw themselves between these savages 
and their prey. One man above all rose greater as the 
danger thickened, and won a higher name amid disaster 
than he had done when he led ourvan to victory. To 
him I drink this glass — ^to Ney, the red-maned Lion, 
glaring back over his shoulder at the enemy who feared 
to tread too closely on his heels. I can see him now, his 
broad white face convulsed with fury, his light blue eyes 
sparkling like flints, his great voice roaring and crashing 
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amid tiit x€& of the imukefary. His gkaed and f cather- 
k« oodBed hat was the cnrign 1900 which Fnuioe la&ied 
dnriag thoie dieadf ol dajs. 

It 18 well known that neitfaer I nor the regmoit of 
Hmian of Coi^aBS weie at Moioow. We weie kft be- 
hiiid on the liaes of comommeatkni at Bevodhio. How 
the Emperor eoold have advanced without ue k ineon- 
prehenrible to me^ and, iadeed, it was 0BI7 then Aat I 
understood that his judgment was weskenkig and thaS 
he was no longer tiie man that he had been. However, 
a soldier has to ofa^ otdsn^ and so I remained at this 
3riBag^ whiiA was potsened hy the bodies of thhrty &on- 
soad SMI wbo had kst their fives in the gieat bottle. I 
spent the kle antuarn in getting myharses^into eoodK-, 
tion and vedothing my men, so that when the arm j f dl 
bad: on Borodino my Hussars wore the best of the cav- 
alry, and were placed under Ney in the rear-guard. 
What could he have done without us during those 
dreadful days? ^^Ah, Gerard/' said he one evening — 
but it is not f orme to rqpeat the words. Suffice it that 
ho iqpoke what the whole army felt. The rear-guard cov- 
ered the army and the Hussars of Conflans covered the 
rear-gj^ard. There was the whde truth in a sent«ee« 
Always the Cossadis were on us. Always we held them 
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off. Never a day passed that we had not to wipe oar 
sabres. That was soldiering indeed. 

Bat there came a time between Wflna and Smokosk 
when the situation became inqpossiUe. Cewwdfs and 
even cold we could fighty bat we coohl not fight hunger 
aswelL Food must be got at all costs. That ni|^t Nej 
sent for me to the waggon in which he dept. His great 
head was sunk on his hands. Mind and bodj be was 
wearied to death. 

^Colond Gerard,'^ said he^ ^^things are gnng rery 
badlj with us. The men are starfing. We must have 
food at aU costs." 

^^The horsesy" I suggested. 

'^Save your handful of cavalry; tboe are none left.'' 

"•The band,'' said I. 

He lau£^ied» even in his despair. 

^Why the band?" he asked. 

^Fi^ting men are of vahie." 

^'Goodf" said he. ^HTou would play the game Sown 
to tibe last card and so woald I. Good, Gersrd, good!" 
He dasped my hand in his. ^^But there is one cfaaaoe for 
OS yet, Gerard." He unhocdEed a lantern from the roof 
of the waggon and he laid it on a map whidi was 
•trelGhed before him. ^To the soath of W said he^ 
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^Hhere lies the town of Minsk. I have word from a Rat- 
sian deserter that much com has been stored in the town- 
halL I wish you to take as many men as you think best, 
set forth for Minsk, seize the conit load any carts which 
yoa may collect in the townj» and faring iliem to me 
between here and Smolensk. If yoa fail it is but a 
detachment cut off. If you succeed it is new life to 
the army.*^ 

He had not expressed himself well, for it was evidrat 
that if we failed it was not merely the loss of a detadi- 
ment. It is quality as well as quantity which counts. 
And yet how honourable a mission and how glorious a 
risk! If mortal men could bring it, then the com should 
come from Minsk. I said so, and spoke a few burning 
words about a brave man's duly until the Marshal was 
so moved that he rose and, taking me affectionately by 
Ae shoulders, pushed me out of the waggon. 

It was dear to me that in order to succeed in my enter- 
prise I should take a small force and depend rather upon 
surprise than upon numbers. A large body could not 
conceal itsdf , would have great difficulty in getting food, 
and would cause all the Russians around us to conceatrate 
for its certain destruction. On the other hand, if a small 
body of cavalry could get past the Cossacks unseen it 
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WBM prdbabk that they would find no troops to oppose 
them, for we knew that the main BnHum army was ac?- 
end dajFs' maivii bdnnd vs. Thii oarn was meant, no 
ooabty jop their cotHmnptiOD* A s^iiadron of HuamB 
aftd Vbaartj FoHth Lancen were all whcaa I choie for tiie 
Tentnre. That yerj night we rode oot of the camp^ and 
fttriick sooth m the directioii of MJiailr. 

Fortunately there was but a ladf moon, and we were 
able to paaiwiQMNit being attacked bj theenemj. ^Q>f]oe 
we saw great fires burning amid the snow, mod aroond 
them a thick brisUe of Iob^ poles. These were the hmoes 
of Cossacks, whidi thej had stood npri|^ while they 
dqyt. It would have been a great joy to us to have 
diarged in amongst them,, for we had much to revenge, 
and the eyes of my cfanrades looked longi]i{^y fran me 
to those red flickering patches in the dazkness. My 
faith, I was sorely tempted to do it, for it would honre 
been a good lesson to teadi them that tiiey nnist keep a 
few miles between themsehes and a French army. It is 
the essence of good generalship^ however, to keep 
one thing before one at a time, and so we rode silently on 
through the snow, leaTing these Cossack bivouacs to 
right and left. Behmd us the Uadt sky was all mottled 
with a line of fiame whicfa showed where our own poos 
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wretches were trying to keep themselyes alive for another 
day of misery and starvation* 

All night we rode slowly onward, keeping our horses' 
tails to the Pole Star. There were many tracks in the 
snowy and we kept to the line of these, that nd one might 
remark that a body of cavalry had passed that way. 
These are the little precautions which mark the expe- 
rienced officer. Besides, by keeping to the tracks we 
were most likely to find the villages, and only in the vil- 
lages could we hope to get food. The dawn of day found 
us in a thick fir-wood, the trees so loaded with snow that 
the light could hardly reach us. When we had found 
our way out of it it was full daylight, the rim of the ris- 
ing sun peeping over the edge of the great snow-plain 
and turning it crimson from end to end. I halted my 
Hussars and Lancers under the shadow of the wood, and 
I studied the country. Close to us there was a small 
farm-house. Beyond, at the distance of several miles, 
was a village. Far away on the sky-line rose a consider- 
able town all bristling with church towers. This must 
be Minsk. In no direction could I see any signs of 
troops. It was evident that we had passed tjjprough thie 
Cossacks and that there was nothing between us and our 
jgoal. A joyous shout burst from my men when I told 
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tkem ear poaHimf and we adnuMed xa|w% toward the 
vfflage. 

I kaw Mudf iMMPefor^ that time waa a «bbH ttanmr 
hamt iaa a i diairiy m faoat of as. !Aa wa lode up io il 
i 4<M«vad that a Smt gny hane wiUi « mattavy saddle 
WMMteOieradlBytliedoer. laalaailj I gaHoped f mrwaid, 
Inrf; iMferc I eeidd iea(& it « MS daAedaot of ibe dtMTt 
ftmg Imaaelf qa to the hnc^ and rode f wioad|jr awaj, 
tiieori^y^fBowij^BgupkiadoadbddiidlBai. llbe 
atuili^t £^eaand iq[Mi kif geld cpaaMtiw, aad I ioew; 
IliatfaewasaltiMsiaaaaoer. He madd laiae the wiade 
oountry-side if we did not catdi him. I put spon to 
Yioktte and flew after Un. Mj tEoopoa followed; but 
Unfo^ was no honse amo^g tliem to oonpare witib Vkiette^ 
and I Imew wefi that if loottU iwt catch lis Bnenan I 
need expect no h^ from tfaeai. 

Bat it is a swift hearse indeed and a skitfol rider who 
ean hope to escape from V idette with Etienne Gcmid in 
thfe sadcHe. He rede weH, this yoang Bossian, and hii 
mount was a good one, but gradiialiy we wove him down. 
His Itee glanced eoidinually over his shoolder — a iaA, 
handBoarop f aoBf with eyes ISkt an eagk — and I saw as I 
dosed with Inm that he W9B measuring the distance be- 
tween us. Suddenly he half turned; there were a 
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and a crack as his pistol bullet hummed past my ear. 
Before he could draw his sword I was upon him; but he 
still spurred his horse, and the two galloped together 
over the plain, I with my leg against the Russian's and 
my left hand upon his right shoulder. I saw his hand 
fly up to his mouth. Instantly I dragged him across 
my pommel and seized him by the throat, so that he 
could not swallow. His horse shot from under him, but 
I held him fast and Violette came to a stand. Sergeant 
Oudin of the Hussars was the first to join us. He was 
an old soldier, and he saw at a glance what I was 
after. 

"Hold tight. Colonel,'' said he, "I'fl do the rest." 
He slipped out his knife, thrust the blade between the 
clenched teeth of the Russian, and turned it so as to 
force his moutE open. There, on his tongue, was the lit- 
tle wad of wet paper which Ke had been so anxious to 
swallow. Oudin picked it out and I let go of the man's 
throat. From the way in which, half strangled as he 
was, he glanced at the paper I was sure that it was a mes- 
sage of extreme importance. His hands twitched as if 
he longed to snatch it from me. He shrugged his shoul- 
Siers, however, and smiled good-humouredly when I apol- 
ogised for my roughness* 
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^^And now to business," said I, when he had done 
coughing and hawking. ^^What is jrour name?.'* 
"Alexis Barakoff/' 
^TTour rank and regiment?" 
"Captain of the Dragoons of Grodno." 
"What is this note which you were carryingp" 
"It is a line which I had written to my sweetheart." 
^^Whose name," said I, examining the address, "ief the 
Hetman Platoff • Ccmie, come, sir, this is an important 
military document, which you are carrying from one 
general to another. Tell me this instant what it is." 

^^Read it and then you will know." He spoke perfect 
French, «s do most of the educated Russians. But he 
knew well that there is not one French officer in a thou- 
sand who knows a word of Russian. The inside of the 
note contained one single line, which ran like this: — 
^Puitj Frcmzuzy pridutt v Minsh. Mm goimy,^^ 
I stared at it, and I had to shake my head. Then I 
showed it to my Hussars, but they could make nothing 
of it. The Poles were all rpugh fellows who could not 
read or write, save only the sergeant, who came from 
Memel, in East Prussia, and knew no Russian. It was 
maddening, for I felt that I had possession of some im- 
portant secret upon which the safety of the army might 
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depend, and jet I could make no sense of it Agsin I 
entreated our prisoner to translate it» and offered Urn Us 
freedom if he would do so. He only smiled at my re- 
quest. I oould not but admire him, for it was the very 
smile which I should have myadf smiled had I been in his 
position. 

«" At least," said I, 'Hdl us ihe name of this village.'' 

«'It is Dofaroya." 

^And that is Minsk over yonder, I suppose." 

''Yes, that IS Minsk." 

^Then we shall go to the village and we shall veiy 
soon find some one who will translate tins despatch." 

So we rode onward together, a trooper with his osrUne 
unslung on either side of our prisoner. The village was 
but a little place, and I set a guard at the ends of the sin- 
gle street, so that no one could escape from it It was 
necessary to call a halt and to find some food for the men 
and horses, since they had travelled all night and had a 
kmii; journey still befi»e them. 

Ihere was one large stone house in the centre of the 
village, and to this I rode. It was the house of the priest 
—a snuffy and ill-favoured old man who had not a dvil 
answer to any of our questions. An uglier fellow I never 
met, but, my faith, it was very different with his onlj 
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'daughter, who kept house for him. She was a brunette, 
a rare thing in Russia, with creamy skin, raven hair, dnd 
a pair of the most glorious dark eyes that ever kindled 
at the sight of a Hussar. From the first glance I saw 
that she was mine. It was no time for love-making when 
a soldier's duty had to be done, but still, as I took the 
simple meal which they laid before me, I chatted lightly 
with the lady, and we were the best of friends before an 
hour had passed. Sophie was her first name, her second 
I never knew. I taught her to call me Etienne, and I 
tried to cheer her up, for her sweet face was sad and 
there were tears in her beautiful dark eyes. I pressed 
her to tell me what it was which was grieving her. 

^^How can I be otherwise,'' said she, speaking French 
with a most adorable lisp, *Srhen one of my poor coun- 
trymen is a prisoner in your hands? I saw him between 
two of your Hussars as you rode into the village.'^ 

"It is theiortune of war," said I* "His turn to-day; 
mine, perhaps, to-morrow." 

"But consider. Monsieur — ^" said she. 

"Etienne," said L 

"Oh, Monsieur ^ 

"Etienne," said I. 

"Well, then," she cried, beautifully flushed and des- 
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perate, ^^consider, Etienne, tliai tUi young cOecr will 
be taken back to your anny and will be starfed or frasecn, 
for if y ag I hetutf your own aoldierB ha^e a hard BMurch, 
what will be the lot of a prisoner?'^ 

I ahrugged my dioulden. 

''Tou have a kind faoe, Etienne,'' said ihe; ^ou 
would not condemn this poor man to eertain death, ii 
entreat you to let him go.'' 

Her delicate hand rested iqpoa my deefe, her dark 
eyes looked imploringly into mine. 

A sudden thought passed through my mind. I would 
grant her request, but I would demand a f avomr in re- 
turn. At my order the prismior was brought 19 into the 
room. 

''Captain Barakoff," said I, 'Hhb young lady has 
begged me to release you, and I am inclined to do so. I 
would ask you to give your parole that you will remain 
in this dwelling for twenty-four hours, and take no steps 
to inform anyone of our movanents." 

''I will do so," said he. 

*'Then I trust in your honour. One man more or less 
can make no difference in a struggle between great ar- 
mies, and to take you back as a prisoner would be to con- 
demn you to death. Depart, sir, and show your grati- 
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tude not to me, but to the first French oflker who falls 
into your hands." 

When he was gone I drew my paper from my podceL 

^Kaw, Sophie," said I» *^I have done what you asked 
me, and all that I ask in return is that you will give me 
a lesson in Russian." 

*^ith all my heart," said she. 

<<Let us begin on this," said I, spreading out the pa^ 
per before her. ^Xet us take it word for word and see 
what it means." 

She looked at the writing with some surprise. ^li 
means," said she, ^ the French come to Minsk all is 
lost." Suddenly a look of consternation passed oy^ hier 
beautiful face. '^Great Heavens P' she cried, ^Srhat is it 
that I have done? I have betrayed my country! Oh, 
Etienne, your eyes are the last for whom this message is 
meant. How could you be so cunning as to make a poor, 
simple-minded, and unsuspecting girl betray the cause 
of her country ?" 

I consoled my poor Sophie as best I might, and I as- 
sured her that it was no reproach to her that she should 
be outwitted by so old a campaigner and so shrewd a man 
as myself. But it was no time now for talk. This mes- 
sage made it dear that the com was indeed at Minsk, and 
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ttttt tiwre were no ti€0|it thcfe to defend iL I gaife m 
hurried order from the window, the triinnwiwr blew the 
mmmklyf and in tea wuMiteft we had left the :vilfaige be- 
ne and were riding herd f er the dkjf the ^Ided 
and nunaieta of whidi gKiwnffed ebote the enow 
of the horizon. Higher tfaqr rose and h^ghery until et 
kety as the nin sank towaid the week, we were in the bioad 
»eai itieet, and galloped up it amid the ahoute of the 
wtmjikn and the cries of f rightaied wonsen until we 
found ourselves in front of the great town-halL My 
eevaliy I drew up in the sqiuare, and I, with nsj two 
•e^geaats, Oudin and PJapOette, rushed into the 



HeawMi shell I erer forget the sight which greeted 
us? Bight in front of us was drawn up a tr^de line (tf 
Bussien Grenadien. Their mnskfts rose as we entered 
and a crashing voUey burst into our Tsry faoek Oudin 
and PapOette dropped upon the floor» riddled with bul- 
lets. For myself y my busby was shot away and I had 
two holes through my dolman. The Grenadiers ran at 
me with their bayonets. ""Treasonrieried. "^e axe 
befarayedl Stand to your hones P' I rushed out of the 
hallf but the whole square was swarming witii troops. 
From every side street Dragooen and Cossacrhs were ridr 
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log dcnm upon ub, and mch a roDiiis fire had tmnt f roia 
Om msnomdiDg hooBes tiiat half my men and honai 
wereontfaeg^mmd. ^EoOowmePIydledtandspraiig; 
npon Yiolett^ bat a giant of a Rnasian Dragoon oOoer 
Uirew Ilk ama ronnd me and ire rolled on fhe ground to- 
getbcr. He shortened his sword to kill me^ biit» chang- 
ing his mindf he seiaed me by the throat and banged mji 
head against the stones until I was miooiHcioiv. So IB 
was that I became the prisoner of the RnssianSi 

When I came to myself my only regret was thaimj; 
captor had not beaten out my brains* lli^remtiiegnnd 
aqpiase of Minsk ky half my troqpers dead or wounded» 
with exultant crowds of Russians gathered round them. 
The rest in a melancholy ffroup were herded into fhe 
porch of the town-hall, a sotnia of Cossads keeping 
goard oTer thenu Alasl what could I s^y, what coold I 
do? It was evident that I had led my men into a care- 
fully-baited trap. They had heard of our mission and 
they had prepared for us. And yet there was that des- 
patch which had caused me to neglect all precautions 
and to ride straight into the town. How was I to account 
jfor that? The tears ran down my diedcs as I sur veyed 
Ihe ruin of my squadron, and as I thou|^t of fhe pBglft 
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food which I was to have broaght them. Ney had 
trusted me and I had failed hm. HofW oftea he would 
strain his eyes over the snow-fields for that oonToy of 
grain whidi should never gladden his sight! My own 
fate was hard enough. An exile in Siberia was the best 
which the future could bring me. But you will believe 
me^ my friends, that it was not for his own sake, but for 
that of his starving comrades, that Etienne Gerard's 
cheeks were lined by his tears, frozen even as they were 
shed. 

c^Whal^s this?^ said a gruff voice at my elbow; andl> 
turned to face the huge, blacks-bearded Dragoon who had 
dragged me from my saddle. ^'Look at the Frendmian 
crying! I thought that the Corsican was followed by 
farave men and not by children.'* 

**If you and I were face to face and alone^ I should 
let you see which is the better man," said L 

For answer the brute struck me across tha face witB 
his open hand. I seized him by the throat, but a dozen 
of his soldiers tore me away from him, and he struck me 
again whife they held my hands. 

^ou base hound," I cried, ""is this the way to treat 
•D ofllcer and a gentlemanP" 

^^e never asked you to come to Russia," said he* ^^I£ 
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you do you must take such treatment as you can get. i 
would shoot you off-hand if I had my way,'' 

'^You will answer for this some day,'' I criedy as 1 
wiped the blood f ram my moustache. 

**If the Hetman Platoff is of my way of thinking you 
win not be alive ihis time to-morrow/' he answered, willi 
a ferocious scowl. He added some words in Russian to 
his troops, and instantly they all sprang to their saddles* 
Poor Yiolette, looking as miserable as her master^ was 
*]ed round and I was told to mount her. My left aim 
was tied with a thong which was fastened to the stirrap* 
iron of a sergeant of Dragoons. So in most sorry idijg^ 
I and the remnant pf my men set forth from Ifinsk. 

Never have I met such a brute as this man Serginet 
who commanded the escort. The Russian army contains 
the best and the worst in the world, but a worse than 
Major Sergine of the Dragoons of Kieff I have neves 
seen in any force outside of the guerillas of the Peninsula. 
He was a man of great stature, with a fierce, hard face 
and a hristiing blai^ beaid, whidi fed over his cuirasB^ 
I have been told since that he was noted for Ins strengtt 
and his faraveiy, and I eoold answer for it tint he had 
ttie grip of a bear, for I had f dt it when he tote ase tmm 
mj saddle. He wm a wilf too^ in Ua wmjj^ and madt 
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continual remarks in Russian at our expense which set all 
his Dragoons and Cossacks laughing. Twice he beat my 
comrades with his riding^whip, and once he approached 
me with the lash swung over his shoulder, but there was 
something in my eyes which prevented it from falling. 
So in misery and humiliation, cold and starving, we rode 
in a disconsolate column across the vast snow-plain. The 
sun had sunk, but still in the long northern twilight we 
pursued our weary journey. Numbed and frozen, with 
my head aching from the Uows it had received, I was 
borne onward by Violette^ hardly conscious of wheaee 
I was or whither I was going. The little mare walked 
with a sunken head, only raising it to snort her 
contempt for the mangy Cossack ponies who were round 
her. 

But suddenly the escort stopped, and I found that we 
had halted in the single street of a small Russian village. 
There was a church on one side, and on the other was a 
large stone house, the outline of which seemed to me to 
be familiar. I looked around me in the twilight, cmd 
then I saw that we had been led back to Dobrova, and 
that this house at the door of which we were waiting was 
llie same house of the priest at which we had stopped in 
the morning. Here it was that my channiog Soplue in 
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her mvMmem htd txwiikted tlw naliu^y mf amrn gt vUdhi 
iMid in •ome ftfaoge wmy kd us to our iiiiii. To Ukaak 
that cnly a few boon before we had left tUs very spot 
with Midi hic^ liopes and aU fair proipeebi for oor mia- 
wmf and now tbe rcmnanis of ut wmited as beaten and 
hnwtiliated men for whatever lot a bmtal enemy ni^^ 
iMrdain! But sadi is the fate of the aoldiert my frienda 
•--luMeB to-day, blows to-monrow. Tokay in a palaee^ 
ditdi-watcr in a hovd, f nzs or rags, a fall pnrse or an 
cmjity podcet, ever swaying from the best to the wontt 
with only his coinage and his honour unchanging. 

The Russian horsemen dismounted, and my poor f dr 
lows were ordered to do the same. It was ahready Jatei 
and it was dearly their intention to spend the night in 
this village. There were great cheering and joy amongst 
the peasants when they understood that we had aU been 
talcen, and they flocked out of thdr houses with flaming 
torches, the women carrying out tea and brandy fiMr the 
Cossadcs. Amongrt others the old priest came fortib — 
the same whom we had seen in the morning. He was aU 
miles now, and he bore with him some hot pundi on a 
salver, the rede of which I can remembor stilL Behind 
her father was S<^ihie. With horror I saw her daqp 
iSiajor Sergine's hand as she congratulated him upon tha 
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victory he had won and the prisoners he had made. The 
dd priest, her f ather, looked at me witii an insolent face 
and made insulting remarks at my expense, pointing at 
me with his lean and grimy hand. His fair daughter 
Sophie looked at me ako, but she said nothing, and I 
oould read her tender pity in her dark eyes. At last she 
turned to Major Sorgine and said something to him in 
Russian, on which he frowned and shook his head impa- 
tiently. She appeared to plead with him, standing there 
in the flood of lij^t which shone from the open door of 
her father's house. My eyes were fixed upon the two 
faces, that of the beautiful girl and of the dark, fierce 
man, for my instinct told me that it was my own 
fate which was under debate. For a long time the 
soldier shook his head, and then, at last softening 
before her pleadings, he appeared to give way. He 
turned to where I stood with my guardian sergeant be- 
side me. 

^^These good people offer you the shelter of their roof 
for the night,'' said he to me, lookhig me up and down 
with yindictive eyes. ^^I find it hard to refuse them, but 
I tell you straight that for my part I had rath^ see you 
on the snow. It would cool your hot blood, you rascal 
of a Frenchman!"' 
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I looked at him with the contempt that I felt. 

•TTou were bom a savage and jou will die one,'* 
BaidL 

My words stung him, for he broke into an oath, rais- 
ing his whip as if he would strike me, 

^Silence, you crop-eared dogP' he cried. ^^Had I my 
way some of the insolence would be frozen out of you 
before morning.'* Mastering his passion, he turned upon 
Sophie with what he meant to be a gallant manner. *^If 
you have a cdlar with a good lock,** said he, ^Hhe f dlow 
may lie in it for the night, since you have done him the 
honour to take an interest in his comfort. I must have 
his parole that he will not attempt to play us any tricks, 
as I am answerable for him until I hajid him oyer to the 
Hetman Platoff to-morrow.** 

His supercilious manner was mor6 than I could endure. 
He had evidently spoken French to the lady in order 
that I might understand the humiliating way in which 
he referred to me. 

^^I will take no favour from you,** said I. ^^Toa may 
do what you like, but I will never give you my parole.** 

The Russian shrugged his great shoulders, and turned 
laway as if the xnatt^ were ended. 

•*Very well, my fine fellow, so much the worse for your 
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fiBgen apd toes. We diaU tee haw you aie in the woanr 
iBg «fUr a nif^t in the snow/' 

^Qne moment, Major Sergmey** cried Sophie. ^Yoa 
nmft not be ao bard iqpon tUs prisoner. There are some 
special reasons whj be has a daim upon oar Vindnpss 
and vaaej.^ . 

The Rnssian looked with suspicion upon bis face £naa 
her to me. 

'^WlMt are the special reasons? Yon certsinlj seem 
to take a rcmarkaUe interest in this Frmchman^** said 
he. 

'^The chief ^neason is that he has this very moniag of 
his own accord rdeased Captain Akzis Razakoff » of the 
Dragoons of Grodno.^ 

^^It is true/' said Barakoff, who bad come oat of tbe 
boose. ^He captured me this mornings and he rdeased 
me upon parole rather than take me back to the Frendi 
army, where I should bare been starred." 

^^Sinoe Colonel Gerard has acted so generoudy yoo 
will surdy, now that fortune has changed, allow ns to 
offer him the poor didter of our cdlar upon this bitter 
ni^it,'^ said Sophie. *'It is a small return for bis gen- 
erodly.** 

But the Dragoon was still in the sulka* 
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^^Let him give me his parole first that he will not at- 
tempt to escape," said he. ^^Do jou hear, sir? Do jon 
give me your parole?'* 

*^^I give you nothing," said L 

^Colonel Gerard," cried Sophie, turning to me m&L a 
coaxing smile, ^^you will give me your parole, will you 
not?" 

<<To you, mademoiselle, I can refuse nothing. I will 
give you my parole, with pleasure." 

^^There, Major Sergine," cried Sophie, in triumph, 
^that is surely sufficient. Tou have heard him say that 
he gives me his parole. I will be answerable for his 
safety." 

In an ungracious fashion my Russian bear grunted 
Ins consent, and so I was led into the house, followed by 
the scowling father and by the big, blade-bearded Dra- 
goon. In the basemoit there was a large and roomy 
chamber, where the winter logs were stored. Thither it 
was that I was led, and I was given to understand that 
this was to be my lodging for the night. One side of this 
bleak apartment was heaped up to the ceiling with 
fagots of firewood. The rest of the room was stone- 
fibgged and bare-walled, with a single, deep-set window 
upon one side, which was safely guarded with iron 
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Un. For light I had a large stable lantern, wliicb 
iwung from a beam of tiie Icm ceiling. Major Scr- 
gine smiled as he took this down, and swung it mmd 
so as to throw its light mto enrj comer of that dieaij; 
diambcr. 

^How do yoa Uke our Russian hotels, monsirar?'' he 
asked, with his hateful sneer. ^'They are not very grand, 
but they are the best that we can gire you. Perhaps the 
next time that you Frenchmen take a fancy to tratd 
yoo wiU choose some cytfier country where Ihey will make 
yon more comfortable.^ He stood laughing at me, his 
white teeth gleaming through his beard. Then he left 
me, and I heard the great key creak in the lock. 

For an hour of utter misery, diilled in body and soul, 
I sat upon a pile of fagots, my face sunk upon my handei 
and my mind f uU of the saddest thoughts. It was cold 
enough within those four walls, but I thought of the 
sufferings of my poor troopers outside, and I si^rowed 
with tfaar sorrow. Then I paced up and down, and I 
ciapped my hands together and kidked my feet against 
the walls to keep them from being frocen. The lamp 
gare out some warmth, but still it was bitterly cdd, and 
I had had no food since morning. It seemed to me that 
everyone had forgotten me, but at last I heard the kcjr 
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turn in the lock^ and who should enter but my prisoner 
of the morning, Captain Alexis Barakoff. A bottle of 
wine projected from under his arm, and he carried a 
great plate of hot stew in front of him. 

"Hush P* said he ; "not a word ! Keep up your heart ! 
I cannot stop to explain, for Sergine is still with us* 
Keep awake and ready!" With these hurried words 
he laid down the welcome food and ran out of the 
room. 

^^eep awake and ready!" The words rang in my 
ears. I ate my food and I drank my wine, but it was 
neither food nor wine which had warmed the heart with- 
in me. What could those words of Barakoff mean? 
Why was I to remain awake? For what was I to be 
ready? Was it possible that there was a chance yet of 
escape? I have never respected the man who neglects 
Ids prayers at aU other times and yet prays when he is 
in peril. It is like a bad soldier who pays no respect 
tQ the colonel save when he would demand a favour of 
him. And yet when I thought of the salt-mines of Si- 
beria on the one side and of my mother in France upon 
the other, I could not help a prayer rising, not from my 
lips, but from my hearty that the words of Bara* 
koff mi^t mean all that I hoped. But hour after hour 
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struck upon the Tillage eloek, and still I heard aodi- 
ing aove the call of the Ruafiua aentriea in the stveet 
oatade. 

nien at last mj heart leaped within ae, for I 
heard a lii^^t step in the paatage. An inalant later 
the key turned, the door opened) and Sofdne vsaa in the 
room. 

^Monsieur — ^^ ahe cried. 

''Etienne/' said I. 

''Nothing viUchai^eyoat" laid die. ''But » it poe- 
fiible that jou do not hate me? Haw joa forgiven iM 
the trick whidi I plajed you?'' 

"What tridk?'' I aaked: 

'HSoodheavena! !§ it jKiaaUe that even now you haire 
not understood it? You have aaked me to translate the 
deqpatch. I have told you that k meant, 'If the Ffcneh 
come to Minsk all is lost.' " 

"What did it mean, then?" 

"It means, 'Let the Erencfa come to Afinsk. We are 
awaiting them.' " 

I qprang back from hor. 

"You betrayed men cried, ^ou hircd me into this 
trap. It is to you that I owe the death and capture of 
my men. Fool that I was to trust a woman!" 
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<<Do not be unjust, Ccdondi Gerud. I am a Bmsian 
woman, and my first duty is to my country. Would you 
not wish a French girl to have acted as I bavo done? 
Had I translated the mess age correctly you would not 
have gcme to Minsk and your squadron would have es- 
caped. Tell me that you fofgrre meP 

She looked bewitching as die stood pleading her 
cause in f i{mt of me. And yet» as I thon|^ of mj^ 
'dead men, I could not take the hand whidi she held ovb 
tome; 

'^.Very good," said sh% as die dropped it by her side. 
^ You fed for your own people and I fed for mine, and 
so we are equaL But you have said one wise and kindly 
thing within these walls, Cdond Gerard. You have 
saidy ^One man more or less can make no diiferaice in a 
struggle between two great armies.' Your lesson of no- 
bility is not wasted. Bdiind those fagdts is an un- 
guarded door. Here is the key to it. Go forth, Cdond 
Gerard, and I trust that we may neves look upon each 
other's faces again." 

I stood for an instant with the key in my hand and 
my head in a whiri. Thai I handed it bad: to her. 

'«Icannotdoit,"Isaid« 

"Why notP' 
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**I have given my parole.** 

^o wfaomP" she asked. 

**Why, to you.** 

^And I release you from it** 

My heart bounded with joy. Of course, it was true 
what she said. I had refused to give my parole to Ser- 
gine. I owed him no duty. If she relieved me from my 
promise my honour was dear. I took the key from her 
hand. 

^^ou win find Captain Barakoff at the end of the vil- 
lage street/* said she. ^^We of the North never forget 
either an injury or a kindness. He has your mare and 
your sword waiting for you. Do not dday an instant, 
for in two hours it will be dawn.** . 

So I passed out into the star-lit Russian night, and had 
that last glimpse of Sophie as she peered after me 
through the open door. She looked wistfully at me as 
if she expected something more, than the cold thanks 
which I gave her, but even the humblest man has his 
pride, and I will not deny that mine was hurt by the de- 
oqption which she had played upon me. I could not have 
brought myself to kiss her hand, far less har lips. The 
door led into a narrow alley, and at the end of it stood d 
muffled figure, who held Yiolette by the bridle. 
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^^You told me to be kind to the next Frendi officer 
.whom I found in distrewy'' said he. ^'Good luek! Ban 
voyage!" he whispered, as I boonded into the saddle. 
^^Remember, Toltava' is the watchword.'' 

It was well that he had given it to me, for twice I had 
to pass Cossack pickets before I was dear of the lines. 
I had just ridden past the last vedettes and hoped that 
I was a free man again, when there was a soft tfaudUing 
in the snow behind me, and a heavy man upon a great 
Uack horse came swiftly after me. My first impulse was 
to put spurs to Yiolette. My second, as I saw a kmg 
black beard against a steel cuirass, was to halt and await 
him. 

*^I thought that it was you, you dog of a Frenchman,'' 
he cried, shaking his drawn sword at me. ^^So you have 
broken your parole, you rascal!" 

^I gave no parole." 

"You lie^ you hound!" 

I looked around and no one was coming. The vedettes 
were motionless and distant. We were aU alone, with the 
moon above and the snow I»ieath. Forbnie has ever 
been my friend. 

^I gave you no parole." 

^ou gave it to the lad^^" 
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^Then I will answer for it to the lady^'' 

^*Tbat would suit you better, no doubt Butt xudop* 
tunatdy, you will have to answer for it to me^^- 

«*I am ready.** 

^TE'our sword, too! There is treason in this! M, I 
see it all! The woman has helped you. She shall see Si- 
beria for this night's work.** 

The words were his death-warrant For Sophie's sake 
I could not let him go bade alive. Our blades crossed, 
and an instant later mine was through his black 
beard and deep in his throat I was on the ground 
almost as soon as he, but the one thrust was enough. He 
died, snapping his teeth at my ankles like a savage 
wolf. 

Two days later I had rejoined the army at Smolensk, 
and was a part once more of that dreary proces- 
sion which tramped onward through the snow, leaving 
a long weal of Uood to show the path which it had 
taken. 

Enough, my friends; I would not re-awaken the mem;- 
ory of those days of misery and death. They still come 
So haunt me in my dreams. When we halted at last in 
Warsaw we had left behind us our guns, our transport, 
and three-fourths of our comrades. But we did not leave 
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behiad us the honour of Etienne Gerard. They have said 
that I broke my parole. Let them beware how they sajf^ 
it to my f ace, for the story is as I tdl it, and old as I am 
my forefinger is not too weak to press a trigg^ when m^ \ 
honour is in question. 



vn 

Haao the Brigadier Bore Himself at Waterloo 

1. THX STO&T OF THE 70EEST INK 

Of all the great battles in which I had the honour of 
idrawing my sword for the Emperor and for France 
there was not one which was lost. At Waterloo, al- 
thoughy in a sense^ I was present, I was unable to fight, 
and the enemy was yictorious. It is not for me to say 
that there is a connection between these two things. You 
know me too well, my friends, to imagine that I would 
make such a claim. But it gives matter for thought, 
and some have drawn flattering conclusions from it. 
After all, it was only a matter of breaking a few English 
squares and the day would have been our own. If the 
Hussars of Conflans, with Etienne Gerard to lead them, 
could not do this, then the best judges are mistaken. 
But let that pass. The Fates had ordained that I should 
hold my hand and that the Empire should fall. But 
they had also ordained that this day of gloom and sorrow 
•hould bring such honour to me as had never come when 

SOT 
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I swept cm the wings of Tictoiy from Boulogiie to Vien- 
na. Never had I bumed so fariDiaiitlj as at tbat sainreiiie 
momeiit idien the darioieas f eD upon all aiaond me. Toa 
are aware tbat I was faithful to the Emperor in his ad- 
juaiij, and that I icfiised to ad niy awwl and mj haor 
our to the Bourbons. Never again was I to fed my war 
horse btt w e en m j knees, never again to bear the ketOe- 
drams and silver tnmqpets bdundme as I rode in froaft 
of my little rascals. But it coaof orts my heart, my^ 
f rioidBy and it brings the tears to my eyes, to think how 
great I was upon that last day of my soldier life, and to 
remember that of all the remarkable ejgpkits whieh have 
won me the love of so many beantifal women, and the re- 
spect of so many noble men, there was none ^riuch, in 
splendour, in audacity, and in the great end whidi was 
attained, could compare wiUi my famous ride upon the 
nig^t of June 18th, 1816. I am aware that the story is 
often told at mess-tables and in barradL-rooms, so that 
there are few in the army who have not beard it, bat 
modesty has sealed my lips, nntfl now, my f rioids, in 
the privacy of these intimate gathcringB, I am indinfd 
to lay the true facts before you. 

In the first place, there is <me thmg whidi I can assure 
you. In all his career Napoleon never had so qpkndid 
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an army as that with which he took the field for that cam- 
paign. In 1818 Fra^ce was exhausted. For every vet- 
eran there were five children — Marie Louises^ as we called 
them, for the Empress had busied herself ia raising lev- 
ies while the Emperor took the field. But it was very 
different in 1816. The prisoners had all come back-^ 
the men from the snows of Russia, the men from the dun- 
geons of Spain, the men from the hulks in England* 
These were the dangerous men, veterans of twenty bat- 
tles, longing for their old trade, and with hearts filled 
with hatred and revenge. The ranks were full of sol- 
diers who wore two and three chevrons, every chevrcm 
meaning five years' service. And the spirit of these men 
was terrible. They were raging, furious, fanatical, 
adoring the Emperor as a Mameluke does his prophet, 
ready to fall upon their own bayonets if their blood could 
serve him. If you had seen these fierce old veterans go- 
ing into batUe, with their flushed faces, their savage 
eyes, their furious yells, you would wonder that any- 
thing could stand against them. So high was the spirit 
of France at that time that every other spirit would have 
quailed before it; but these people, these English, had 
neither spirit nor soul, but only solid, immovable beef » 
against which we broke ourselves in vain* That was it» 
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mj fiicndsl Qki the omt mdtf poetry, gdkaitry, scif- 
thot k beentif vl aad hcroie. OntiicoaKr 
^ beef. Our bopeB» cor idediy our dreuH — oB wot 
ehattefcd oa ibttt terribk beef of Old Eni^nid. 

,Yoii have lead how the Etoperar gsthercd his f oreei^ 
and then hour be aad I* with a hmdied and thirty timfr- 
•end Tcteram, hurried to the northem fi w tier and f cB 
upon the Pmnaiis and tibe Englkh. On the IMi of 
JJmie^ Ney hdd the BDglidi in pky at Qoafar^Bne wid^ 
we beat the FkUMnans at ligay. ItiiiMt loraKtoeaj] 
how far I centribiifad to that wkovy, but it k wdl 
loMiwii thet the Humub of Conians oorand 
irith glory. They f 0Q|^t weU, tinee 
^if^ thomend of than were left tqpon the Cdd. The 
iEmpefw thooi^thatbehaddoiiewiUitheBi^asliescali 
Kanhel Grouchy with thirty-two tboiwaiid awn to fol- 
low them up and to prer ent their interfering with hii 
plane. Then with neniiyeiE^itythoQHaidnieB, he tarned 
npon these ^^Goddaa'' En^^hmCTu How much we bed 
to avenge upon then, we Frcndnnen — tiie gniaeee of 
Pitt, the hnlfcB of Fbrtniaafth» the inraikm of Wding- 
ton, the perfidiouB victoriei of Nekon! At kit Hie day 
of pinkhment seemed to hare ariecn. 

WcUingtcm bed with him aixty-ecfrcn thomand mcni 
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but many of them were known to be Dutch and Belgian, 
:irho had no great desire to fight against us. Of good 
troops he had not fifty thousand. Finding himself in 
the presence of the Emperor in person with dghty thou- 
sand men, this Englishman was so jiaralysed with fear 
that he could ndther move himself nor his army. You 
have seen the rabbit when the snake approaches. So 
stood the English upon the ridge of Waterloo. The 
night before, the Emperor, who had lost an aide-de- 
camp at Ligny, ordered me to join his staff, and I had 
left my Hussars to the charge of Major Victor. I know 
not which of us was the most grieved, they or I, that I 
should be called away upon the eve of battle, but an 
order is an order, and a good soldier can but shrug his 
shoulders and obey. With the Emperor I rode across 
the front of the enemy's position on the mormng of the 
JlSth, he looking at them through his glass and planning 
which was the shortest way to destroy them. Soult was 
at his elbow, and Ney and Foy and others who had 
f ou£^t the English in Portugal and Spain. ^^Have a 
care, Sire,*' said Soult. "The English infantry is very. 
soKd.'' 

"You think them good soldiers because they have 
beaten y5>u,|" said the Emperor, and we younger men 
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turned away our faces and snuled. But Ney and Foj 
were grave ajkd serious. All the time the KngKsli lin^ 
diegnered wiUi led and blue and dotted with batterieSy 
was drawn up aQent and watdif ul withm a long nmske^ 
shot of us. On the other side of the rfiallow Talley mm 
own people^ haring finished their Boapf w^ate sssfnihMng 
for Hie battle. It had xained very heavilyt but at this 
moment the sun ibooe out and beat upon the Frenchl 
army, turning our brigades of cavahy into so many datr 
ding livers of steel, and twinkling and sparkling on iha 
nmnmerable bayonets of the infantry. At the 8i|^ of 
tibat qpkndid army, and the beauty and majesty of ibi 
appearanooy I could contain mysdf no longer, but, xuh 
ing in my stirrups, I waved my busby and cried, ^Fina 
VEmpergwr' a shout which groiried and roared and dat* 
tered from ooe end of the line to the other, while the 
honcmen waved their swords and the footmen hdd up 
their shakos upon their bayonets. The En^^ish remained 
petrified upon their ridge. They knew that Hmr hour, 
had come. 

And so it would have come if at thai moment the word 
had been given and the whole army had been permitted 
to advance. We had but to f aU upon them and to sweep 
them from the face of the earth, lb put aside aU qiM- 
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tioB of coiifBgey wt were tiie more nmaennMf the older 
MldksB, and the better kd. But the Eaipem* dened to 
ife aU things in order, mad be waited util the gmmd 
idioakL be drier aad harder, ao that his artiOerj oeold 
manceavTe. So three hours were wasted^ aad it waa 
eleven o'dock: before we saw Jereene Buonaparte^ eoh 
wnmn adyanee tqpoei our left and heard the crash of the 
guns which told that the battle had begmk The loss of 
tiMise three hours was onr deatroetioii. The MbA upon 
tibe left was directed upon a fanii*lioase which waa held 
bj the Eni^ Guards, and we heard the tibree hmd 
shouts of apprehension which the defenders were 
compelled to utter. They were still hriding out, and 
IVErlon's corps was advanciaff upoa the rigjib 
to engage another portioii of the Eagfish lin^ 
when e«r attentioB was called away fnaa the batUe 
beneath our noses to a distant portion 9t tfao field oC 
actkm* 

The Emperor had been looking tltfoi^ )m ghua to 
tiw atrcme kit of the FingKsb Ime, and now he turned 
suddraly to Hat Duke of Dahaatia, or Soolt, as we sol* 
diers preferred to call him. 

"^What is it, liaishalP'' said he. 

Wc all f oBowtd the ttrcekion of his gaze^ some 
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ing oar glASses, some shading our eyes. There was m 
thick wood over yonder^ then a long^ bare dope^ and an- 
^ other wood beyond. Over this bare strip between the two 
woods there lay something darky like the shadow of a 
moving doud. 

^I think that they are catUe, Sire,'' said SouHL 

At that instant there came a quick twinkle from amid 
the dark shadow^ 

^^It is Grouchy,'' said the Emperor, and he lowered 
his glass. ^'They are doubly lost, these English. I hdd 
them in the hollow of my IuukU They cannot escape 
me." 

He looked round, and his eyes fell upon me^ 

^^Ah ! here is the prince of messengers," said he. ^^Are 
you well mounted, Colond Gerard?" 

I was riding my little Violette, the pride of tte bri« 
gade. I said so. 

^^Then ride hard to Marshal Groudiy, whose tro<^ 
you see over yonder. Tell him that he is to fall upon the 
left flank and rear of the English while I attack them in 
front. Together we should crush them and not a man 
escape." 

I saluted and rode off without a word, my heart 3ano* 
ing with joy that such a mission should be mine. 1 
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looked at that hmg^ flnilid Hue of red and Uue loomiiig 
through the smoke of the guns, and I Aook mjr firt at il; 
asIwcvL *^e dntt cnidi fhcm and not a man escape.^ 
fSbej wcfe tlie Emperov's words, and it was I, Btienne 
Gerard, who was to tnni them into deeds. I honied to 
rcadi the Marshal^ and for an instant I fhoogfat of rid- 
ing throog^ the Eni^ish kft wing, as bemg the shortesli 
cnt. I have done hoUcr deeds and come oat safely, baK 
I reflected that if things went badljr with me and I was 
taken or diot the message would be lost and the plans of 
tfce Knperor miKairf. I passed in front of the cavabj, 
ttieref ore^ past the Chaawws, ihe Lancers of the Gnard, 
the CSarahincers, the Horse Grenadiers, and, lastly, my^ 
own UtOe raseak, wlm f cOowcd me wistfolly with thdr 
eyes. Beyond the eavahry the Old €kiard was standing, 
twdve raiments of ti«n, aB Tefcerans of many battks, 
sombre and severe, in long hhie ofcrcoafts and high bear- 
flikins from whidi the phmies had been removed. Eadj 
bore wiihin the goatskin knapsack npon his back the 
hbe and white parade uniform wfaidi they would use for 
iheir entry into Brossels next day. As I rode past them 
I reflected that these men had never been beaieny and as 
i lodked at their weathernbeaten faces and their stem 
and sikat bearing, I said to myself that they never would 
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be beaten. Great heavens, how little could I f orese^^ whafl 

la few more hours would bringl 

On the right of the Old Guard were the Toung Guard 
iand the 6th Corps of Lobau, and then I passed Jaoqui- 
not's Lancers and Marbot's Hussars, who held the ex- 
treme flank of the line. All these troops knew nothing 
of the corps which was coming toward them through the 
wood, and their attention was taken up in watching the 
battle whidi raged upon their left. More than a hun* 
Sred guns were thundering from each side, and the din 
Iras so great that of all the batUes which I haye fought 
I cannot recall more than half-a-dozen which were as 
noisy. I looked back over my should^, and there were 
two brigades of Cuirassiers, English and French, pour- 
ing down the hill together, with the sword-blades play- 
ing over them like summer lightning. How I longed to 
turn Violette, and to lead my Hussars into the thick of 
it! What a picture! Etienne Grerard with his bade to 
the battle, and a fine cavalry action raging behind him. 
But duty is duty, so I rode past Marbot's vedettes and 
on in the direction of the wood, passing the village of 
Frishermont upon my left. 

In front of me lay the great wood, called th€ Wood of 
Paris, consisting mostly of oak treei^ with a few narrows 
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jftiim kading tluroagh iL I halted and listened when I 
TCached it, bat cmt of its gloomy depths tiiere came no 
blare of trmnpet, no mnrmur of wheels, no tiamp et 
hoBTses to mark the advance of that great colmnn whidbt 
"with my own eyes, I had seen streaming toward it. The 
battle roared behind me, bat in front all was as ulent as 
that grave in which so many braye men would diortly 
(deep. The sunlight was cut oflP by the ardies of leaves 
above my head, and a heavy damp smeQ rose from the 
sodden ground. For several miles I galloped at sudj 
a pace as few riders would care to go with roots bekw 
and branches above. Then, at last, for the first time I 
caught a glimpse of Grouchy's advance goard. Scat- 
tered parties of Hussars passed me on either side, but 
some distance (^, among the trees. I heard the beating 
of a drum far away, and the low, dull murmur which an 
army makes upon the march. Any moment I mig^t 
come upon the staff and deliver my message to Grouch j 
in person, for I knew well that on such a march a Mar- 
shal of France would certainly ride with the van of his 
army. 

Suddenly the trees thinned in front of me, and I un* 
derstood with delight that I was coming to the end of 
Ihe wood, whence I could see the army and find the Mai^ 
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fthal. Where the track comes out from amid the trees 
there is a small cabaret, where wood-cutten and waggon* 
ers drink their wine. Outside the door of this I reined 
up my horse for an instant while I took in the scene which 
was before me. Some few miles away I saw a second 
great forest, that of St. Lambert, out of which the Em- 
peror had seen the troops advancing. It was easy to see^ 
howeyer, why there had been so long a delay in their 
leaving one wjood and reaching the other, because be- 
tween the two ran the deep defQe of the Lasnes, whicU 
had to be crossed. Sure enough, a long column of troops 
—horse, foot, and guns — was streaming down one side 
of it and swarming up the other, while the advance guard- 
was already among the trees on either side of me. A 
battery of Horse Artillery was coming along the road, 
and I was about to gallop up to it and ask the officer in 
leommand if he could tell me where I should find the Mar- 
shal, when suddenly I observed that, though the gunners 
were dressed in blue, they had not the dolman trimmed 
with red brandenburgs as our own horse-gunners wear 
it. Amazed at the sight, I was looking at these sol* 
diers to left and right when a hand touched my thigh, 
and there was the landlord, who had rushed from hia 
fam« 
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^^Madmanl" he cried, *Vhj; are jou here? What are 
jrou doing?'* 

^^I am seeking Marshal Grouchy.*' 

^^You are in the heart of the Prussian armjr^ Turn 
and Ayr 

^^Lnpossible; this is Grouchy's corps.*'^ 

**How do you know?'* 

^^Because the Emperor has said it." 

^^Then the Emperor has made a terrible mistake! I 
tell you that a patrol of Silesian Hussars has this instant 
left me. Did you not see them in the wood?/'- 

**I saw Hussars.'* 

**They are the enemy." 

**Where is Grouchy?" 

"He is behind. They have passed him.*' 

"Then how can I go back? If I go forward I may 
see him yet. I must obey my orders and find him where- 
ever he is." 

The man reflected for an instant. 

"Quick! quick!" he cried, seizing my bridle. **Do 
what I say and you may yet escape. They have not ob- 
served you yet. Come with me and I will hide you until 
Uiey pass.'* 

Behind his house there was a low stable, and into this 
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be thnwt Violette. Then he half led and half dragged 
me into the kitchen of the inn. It was a bare, brick- 
floored room. A stouty red-faced woman wag cooking 
cutlets at the fire. 

^^ What's the matter nowP' she asked, looking with a 
frown from me to the innkeeper. ^ Who is this you hare 
brought in?" 

""It is a French officer^ Marie. We cannot let the 
iPrussians take him." 

**Why not?'* 

^^Why not? Sacred name of a dcig, was I not myi^ 
a soldier of Napoleon? Did I not win a musket of hon- 
our among the V^lites of the Guard? Shall I see a 
comrade taken before my ei^GB? Marie^ we must saTe 
him/' But the lady loolred at me with most unfriendly 
eyes. 

^^Fierre Charras/? she said, ^^you will not rest until 
you have your house burned over your head. Do you not 
understand, you blockhead, that if you fought for Na- 
poleon it was because Napoleon ruled Belgium? He does 
so no longer. The Prussians are our allies and this is 
oar enemy. I will have no Frenchman in this house. 
Give him up !*' 

The innkeeper scratched his head and looked at me ki 
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despair, but it was Tery evident to me that it was neither 
for France nor for Belgium that this woman cared, but 
that it was the saf etjr of her own house that was nearest 
her heart. 

^^Madame,'' said' I, with all the dignity and assurance 
I could command, ^Hhe Emperor is defeating the Eng- 
lish, and the French army will be here before evening. 
If you have used me well you will be rewarded, and if 
you have denounced me you will be punished and your 
house will certainly be biumed by the provost-martial.'' 

She was shaken by this, and I hastened to complete my 
victory by other methods. 

"Surely," said I, "it is impossible that anyone so beau- 
tiful can also be hard-hearted? You will not refuse me 
the refuge which I need." 

She looked at my whiskers and I saw that she was soft- 
ened. I took her hand, and in two minutes we were on 
such terms that her husband swore roundly that he would 
give me up himself if I pressed the matter farther. 

"Besides, the road is full of Prussians," he cried. 
"Quick! quick! into the loft!" 

"Quick ! quick ! into the loft !" echoed his wife, and to- 
gether they hurried me toward a ladder which led to a 
trap-door in the ceiling. There was loud knocking at 
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the docMTy 80 you can thmk thsk it wm not long b^ore my 
gpun wait twinUiiig throoc^ the hole mad the bond was 
dropped behiiid me. An inetant later I heard the voiees 
of the Germans in the rooms bdow me. 

The place m which I found myself was a single long 
attic, the ceiling of which was formed by ihe roof of the 
house. It ran over the whole of one side of the inn, and 
through the cracks in the flooring I could look down 
either upon the kitchen, the sitting-room, or the bar at 
my pkasure. There were no windows, but the place was 
in the last stage of disrqpair, and sereral missing slates 
upon the roof gaye me light and the means of observa- 
tion. The place was heaped with lumber — fodder at one 
end and a huge pile of empty bottles at the other, lliere 
was no door or window save the hole through whidi I had 
come up. 

I sat upon the heap of hay for a few minutes to steady 
myself and to think out my plans. It was very serious 
that the Prussians should arrive upon the Md of battle 
earlier than our reserves, but there appeared to be only 
one corps of them, and a corps more or less makes little 
difference to such a man as the Emperor. He could 
afford to give the Englidi all this and beat them stilL 
He best way in which I could serve him» since Gvoud^ 
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was behindf was to wait here until they were past, and 
then to resume my journey^ to see the Marshal, and to 
give him his orders. If he advanced upon the rear of 
the English instead of following the Prussians all would 
be well. The fate of France depended upon my judg* 
ment and my nerve. It was not the first time, my f riends^ 
as you are well aware, and you know the reasons that I 
had to trust that neither nerve nor judgment would ever 
fail me. Certainly, the Emperor had chosen the right 
man for his mission. ^^The prince of messengers'' he had 
called me. I would earn my title. 

It was clear that I could do nothing until the Prussians 
had passed, so I spent my tinie in observing them. I 
have no love for these people, but I am compell^ to say 
that they kept excellent discipline, for not a man of them 
entered the inn, though their lips were caked with dust 
and they were ready to drop with fatigue. Those who 
had knocked at the door were bearing an insensible com- 
rade, and having left him they returned at once to the 
ranks. Several others were carried in in the same fash- 
ion and laid in the kitchen, while a young surgeon, little 
more than a boy, remained behind in charge of them^ 
Having observed them through the cracks in the floor, I 
next turned my attention to the holes in the roof, from 
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whidi I had an ezodknt view of «U timt «M paaniig OQ^ 
tide. The Prosfiiaii corps was still Btrearaing past. It 
was easy to see that they had Biade a terriUe maidi and 
had little food, for the faces of the men irane g^iastly, 
and they were plastered from head to foot with mnd 
from thdbr falls upon the foul and slippery roads. Tet, 
spent as they wore, their spirit was cxceDent, and they 
pushed and hauled at the gun-carriages when the wfaeds 
sank up to the aades in the mire, and the weary horses 
were floundering knee-deep unaUe to draw them throu^^ 
The officers rode up and down the column encouiagii^ 
the uKxre adm with words of praise^ and the laggards 
with Uows f rcMoa the flat of their swords. All the time 
from over the wood in front of them there came the tre- 
moidous roar of the battk, as if all the rivers on earth 
had united in one gigantic cataract^ booming and crash- 
ing in a mighty fall. like the spray of the cataract was 
the long veil of smoke which rose high over the trees. 
The officers pointed to it with their swords, and with 
hoarse cries from their parched lips the mud-stained mm 
pushed onward to the battle. For an hour I vratched 
them pass, and I reflected that their vanguard must have 
come into touch with Marbot's vedettes and that the Emr 
peror knew already of their coming. ^^You are going 
srery fast up the road^ tuy friends, but you will come 
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down it a great deal faster,'' said I to njielf , and I eon- 
soled myself with the thought. 

But an adventure came to break the monofamj of this 
kng wait I was seated beside mj loGfihole and eon- 
g»tnlating mjFsdf that the oorps was aeariy past, and 
jihat the mad would sooo be dear for my joqneyt when 
rnddeaty I heard a loud attcrcatmn break out in Fieneli 
in tiie kitchen. 

^Yoa shall not gal** erieda woman's "voice. 

""I tell you thai I wiUrsaida man's, and there waaa 
•omidof seuflUng* 

In an instant I had my eye to the cradk in tiie foor. 
There waa my stout lady, like a faithful watd^dog, at 
the bottom of the laddmr, while the yoimg German sur- 
geon, white with anger, was endeavouring to come iqp it. 
Several of the German soldiers who had recovered from 
their pgoetratinn were sitting about on the kitdm floor 
and watching the quarrel with stolid, but atbmtive, faces. 
The kndkid was nowhere to be seen. 

'^There is no liquor there," said the woman* 

^^I do not want liquor ; I want hay or straw for these 
mntolieupon* Why should they Es on the bricks when 
Ihere is straw overhead?" 

"There is no straw." 

"What is up there?" 
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"Empty battles » 

""Nothing ebeP 

«Na.'' 

For a moment it looked as if tlie surgeon would aban- 
don his intention, bat one of the soldiers pointed up to 
the ceiling* I gatiiered from what I coold nndentand of 
his words that he could see the straw stiddng out between 
the planks. In Tain the woman protested. Two of the 
soldiers were able to get upon their feet and to drag 
her aside, while the young surgeon ran up the ladder^ 
pushed open the trap-door, and climbed into the loft. 
As he swung the door back I slipped behind it, but'as 
luck would have it he shut it again behind him, and there 
we were left standing face to face. 

Never have I seen a more astonished young man. 

""A French officer!'' he gasped. 

""Hush P' said I, ""hush! Not a word above a whisper.'* 
I had drawn my sword. 

"^I am not a combatant,'' he said; ""I am a doctor. 
Why do you threaten me with your sword? I am no€ 
armed." 

""I do not wish to hurt you, but I must protect mjr« 
■df. I am in hiding here.'^^ 

•"AspyP* 
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^A spy does not wear such a uniform as tJus^ nor do 
yoa find spies on the staff of an army* I rode bj nut- 
take into tfao heart of tfak Priisaian corps, and I concealed 
myself bere in the hope of escaping wh^i they are pasL 
I win not hurt you if you do not hurt me» but if you do 
not swear that you will be silent as to my presence you 
win neTer go down alive from this attic'' 

'^Yon can put up your sword» sir," said the surgecnSf 
and I saw a friendly twinkle in bis eyes. ^I am a Pole 
by birth, and I ba;fe no iU-f eeling to yon or yomr people, 
i win do my best for my patknts, but I win do no more. 
Ci^pturing Hussars is not one of the duties of a sur- 
geon. With your permission I wiU now descend with 
this truss of hay to make a coudi for these poor f dkws 
bdow." 

I had intended to exact an oath from hiniy but it is my 
experience that if a man wiU not speak the truth he wiS 
not swear the truth, so I said no more. The surgeon 
opened the trap-door, threw out enou|^ hay for his pur- 
pose, and then descended the ladder, letting down the 
SSoor behind him. I watdied him anxioudy when he re- 
jfintd his patients, and so did my good friend the land- 
lady, but he said nothing and busied himsdf with the 
of his soldiers. 
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By this time I was sure that the last of the army corps 
was pasty and I went to my locqphde confident that I 
should find the coast dear, save, perhaps, for a few stra^ 
glers, whom I could disregard. The first corps was in- 
deed past, and I could see the last files of the infantry 
disappearing into the wood; but you can imagine my 
disappointment when out of the Forest of St. Lambert 
I saw a second corps emerging, as numerous as the first. 
There could be no doubt that the whole Prussian army, 
whidi we thought we had destroyed at Ligny, was about 
to throw itself upon our right wing while Marshal 
Grouchy had been coaxed away upon some fool's errand* 
The roar of guns, much nearer than before, told me that 
the Prussian batteries which had passed me were already 
in action. Imagine my terrible position! Hour after 
hour was passing; the sun was sinking toward the west. 
SAnd yet this cursed inn, in which I lay hid, was like a lit- 
tle island amid a rushing stream of furious Prussians. 
It was all important that I should readi Marshal 
Orouchy, and yet I could not show my nose without being 
made prisoner. You can think how I cursed and tore 
my hair. How little do we know what is in store for us! 
ETen while I raged against my ill-fortune, that same for- 
tune was reserving me for a far higher task than to carry^ 
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a mcBsage to Grouchj — « imk wluch could not haw beoi 
udxMt had I not been held tight in that Uttle inn on tho 
edge of the Eonst of Parie. 

Two Prussian corps had passed and a tiiiid was oom- 
iag 1QS when I heaid a great fuss and the sound 
of several voices in the sitting-nxim. By attoring 
n\y position I was able to lode down and see what wia 
going on* 

Two Prussian generals were heneatti me, their heads 
bent over a map which lay upon the table. Seveial aides- 
de-camp and staff officers stood round in silence. Of the 
two generals, one was a fierce old maUf white-haired and 
wrinkled, with a ragged, grisiled moustache and a voice 
like the bark of a hound. The other was younger, bul 
long-faced and solemn. He measured distaw^i upon 
the map with the air of a student, while his companion 
stamped and fumed and cursed Uke a corporal of Huo* 
sars. It was strange to see the eld man so fiery and the 
young one so reserved. I could not understand all thai 
they said, but I was very sore about their gencnd ] 

^ ten you wo mnst posh on and ever cnT cried ^ 
old fellow, with a finious Otinuan oath. ^ proniked 
iWellingtoB thit I TtrnM be Oem siith the nrholo amq 



i 
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cren if I had to be strapped to my horse. Billow's corps 
is in action, and ZieUxen's shall supi>ort it with every num 
and gun. Forward, Gneisenau, forward P' 

The other shook his head. 

^^Tou must remember, your Excellency, that if the 
English are beaten they will make for the coast. What 
will your position be then, with Grouchy between you 
and the Rhine?'' 

*^e shall beat them, Gneksenau; the Duke and I will 
grind them to powder between us. Push on, I say ! The 
whole war will be ended in one blow. Bring Pirsch up, 
and we can throw sixty thousand men into the scale 
while lliielmann holds Grouchy beyond Wavre." 

Gneisenau shrugged his shoulders, but at that instanti 
an orderly appeared at the door. 

^^An aide-de-camp from the Duke of Wdlington,'^ 
said he. 

^^Ha, ha!" cried the old man; ^4et us hear what he has 
to say!" 

An English office, with mud and blood all over his 
scarlet jacket, staggered into the room. A crimson- 
stained handkerchief was knotted round his arm, and hfli 
held the table to keep himself from falling. 

*^My message is to Marshal Blucher," said he« 
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*^I am Marshal Blucher. Go on ! go on !" crieS theiin- 
patient old man. 

'"The Duke bade me to tell yoa, sir, that the British 
Army can hold its own and that he has no fears for the 
result. The French cavalry has been destroyed, two of 
their divisions of infantry have ceased to exist, and only 
the Guard is in reserve. If you give us a vigorous sup- 
port the defeat will be changed to absolute rout and — ** 
His knees gave way under him and he fell in a heap upon 
the floor. 

^^Enough! enough!'' cried Blucher. ^'Gneisenau, send 
an aide-de-camp to Wellington and tell him to rely upon 
me to the full. Come on, gentlemen, we have our work 
to do P' He bustled eagerly out of the room with all his 
staff clanking behind him, while two orderlies carried the 
English messenger to the care of the surgeon. 

Gneisenau, the Chief of the Staff, had lingered behind 
for an instant, and he laid his hand upon one of the aides- 
de-camp. The fellow had attracted my attention, for I 
have always a quick eye for a fine man. He was tall and 
slender, the very model of a horseman ; indeed, there was 
something in his appearance which made it not unlike 
my own. His face was dark and as keen as that of a 
hawk, with fierce black eyes under thick, shaggy brow8» 
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and a moustadie whidi would have pot Yam ia the crack 
Bquadroii of my Hiusan. He wore a gteea coat witli 
wliile facings ^i^ & hone-hair hebnet — a Dngoooy m I 
eon jectnredy and as daiihing a caTalier as one would widi 
to ha¥e at the end of one's sword-point. 

""A word wiUiyou^ Count Stein/' said Gneisensn. ""U 
the enemy are routed^ but if the Emperor escapes^ he w3L 
rally another army, and all will hare to be done agun. 
But if we can get the En^Mvor, then the war is indeed 
ended. It is worth a great eflPbrt and a great risk for 
such an object as that." 

The young Dragotm said nothing, but he listened at- 
tentively. 

^^Suppose the Duke of Wellington's words should 
prove to be correct, and the French army diould be 
driven in utter rout from the field, the Emperor wiU cer- 
tainly take the road back through Genappe and CSiark- 
roi as bdng the shortest to the frontier. We can imagine 
that his horses will be fleet, and that the fugitives will 
make way for him. Our cavalry will follow the rear of 
the beaten army, but the Emperor will be far away at the 
front of the throng." 

The young Dragoon inclined his head. 

*^To you, Count Steisi I commit the Empu^or. J£ 
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you take him your name will live in history. You hare 
the reputation of being the hardest rider in our army^ 
Do you choose such comrades as you may select — ten oc 
a dozen should be enough. Tou are not to engage in the 
battle, nor are you to follow the general pursuit, but you 
are to ride clear of the crowd, reserving your energies 
for a nobler end. Do you understand me?'' 

Again the Dragoon inclined his head. This silence 
impressed me. I felt that he was indeed a dangerous 
man. 

^^Then I leave the details in your own hands. Strike 
at no one except the highest. You cannot mistake the 
Imperial carriage, nor can you fail to recognise the fig- 
ure of the Emperor. Now I must follow the Marshal. 
Adieu ! If ever I see you again I trust that it will be to 
congratulate you upon a deed which will ring through 
Europe." 

The Dragoon saluted and Gneisenau hurried from the 
room. The young officer stood in deep thought for a 
few moments. Then he followed the Chief of the Staff. 
I looked with curiosity from my loophole to see what 
his next proceeding would be. His horse, a fine, strong 
chestnut with two white stockings, was fastened to the 
rail of the inn« He sprang into the saddle, and, riding 
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to intefcept a eobmni of CKwahj yMA. was paoiagy he 
qyoke to aa cAoer at the head of the kading regimcsL 
FNiently after M»ne talk I taw two Huauuni — it was a 
Huftar regiiiieiitr— drop out of the ranks and take up 
thebr positim beside Coaot Steiii. The next regimeiit 
was abo stoppedf and two Lanoers were added to his 
escort The next f mnished him with two Dragoons and 
the next with two CnirassierB. Then he drew his little 
group of horsemen aside and he gathered them round 
him, explaining to them what they had to do. Finally 
the nine soldiers rode off together and disappeared into 
the Wood of Paris. 

I need not tell you, my friends, what aU this por- 
tended. Indeed, he had acted exactly as I should have 
done in his place. From eadi colond he had demanded 
the two best horsemen in the regiment, and so he hsd as- 
sembled a band who might expect to catch whatever thejr 
should follow. Heaven hdp the Emperor if, without an 
escort, he should find them <m Ins track I 

And I, dear friends — imagine the fever, the ferment, 
the madness of my mind ! AH thought of Grouchy had 
p a ss e d away. No guns were to be heard to the east. He 
could not be near. If he should come up he would not 
now be in time to alter the event of the day. Thesun' 
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already low in the sky and there could not be more tbam 
two or three hours of daylight. My mission might be 
dismissed as useless. But here was another mission, more 
pressing, more immediate^ a mission which meant the 
safety, and perhaps the life, of the Emperor. At all 
costs, through every danger, I must get back to his side. 
But how was I to do it? The whole Prussian army was 
now between me and the French lines. They blocked 
every road, but they could not block the path of duty 
when Etienne Grerard sees it lie before him. I could not 
wait longer^ I must be gone. ^ 

There was but the one opening to the loft, and so it 
was only down the ladder that I could descend. I looked 
into the kitchen and I found that the young surgeon was 
still there. In a chair sat the wounded English aide-de-* 
camp, and on the straw lay two Prussian soldiers in the 
last stage of exhaustion. The others had all recovered 
and been sent on. These were my enemies, and I must 
pass through them in order to gain my horse. From the 
Burgeon I had nothing to fear; the Englishman was 
wounded, and his sword stood with his cloak in a comer; 
Uie two Germans were half insensible, and their mus- 
kets were not beside them. What could be simpler? I 
opened the trap-door, slipped down the ladder, and 
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appeared in the widst of tfaeniy my sword, drawn in mj 



YHiat a picture of furprifle! The surgeons of eourMy 
knew ally but to the Englishman and the two Germans 
it must have seemed that the god of witfr in person had 
descended f nan the skies. With my appearance, with 
my figure, with my sihrer and grey uniform, and with 
that gleaming sword in my hand, I must indeed have 
been a sight worth seeing. The two Germans lay petri- 
Aed with staring eyes. The English oflSoer half rose, but 
sat down again from weakness, his mouth open and his 
hand on the bad^ of his chair. 

^What the deuceP he kept cm rqpeating, ^hat the 
deuce r 

^Fray do not move,'' said I; ^I will hurt no one^ but 
woe to the man who lays hands upon me to stop me. You 
have nothing to fear if you leave me alone, and nothing 
to hope if y<m try to hinder me. I am Colonel Etienne 
Gerard, of the Hussars of Conflans.^ 

^^he deuce !" said the Englishman. ^* You are the man 
that killed the f ox.*' A terriUe scowl had darkened his 
face. The jealousy of sportsmen is a base passion. He 
hated me, this EngUshman, because I had been before 
him in transfixing the animaL How different are our 
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natiueBi Had I seen him do such a deed I ymuid have 
embiaoed him with criea of joy. But there was no time 
for argument. 

*^I regret it, sir/' said I; ^^faut you have a doak hero 
and I must take it." 

He tried to rise from faia chair and reodi Us swofdf 
but I got between him and the comer where it lay. 

^If there is anything in the pockets——^' 

^Acas^^saidhe. 

**I would not rob yoo,^ said I ; and ndsii^ Hie cloak 
I took from the pockets a silver flask^.a square woodoi 
case and a fidd-glass. AH these I handed to him. llie 
wretch opened the case^ Uxk out a pistol, and jKnnted ik 
stiaight at my head. 

^Nowy my fine f iflow,'' said he, ^^put down your swoid 
and give yourself up/' 

I was so astounded at tkb infamous actimi that I sbood 
petrified before him. I tried to speak to him of hon0iir 
and gratitude, but I saw his eyes fix and harden over the 
pistol. 

"Enough talk P» said he. *T3ropitr 

Could I endure such a humiliation? Death were bet- 
ter than to be disarmed in such a fashion. The word 

^Fire!" was on my lips when in an instant the Englishr 
IX Vol. 7 
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man vanished from before my f aoey and in his place wai 
a great pile of hay^ with a red-ooated arm and two Hes- 
■ianbooto waving and kicking in the hearted it. (Hi, the 
gallant landlady! It was my whiskers that had saved 
me. 

^^Ely, soldier, flyP she cried, and she Heaped fresB 
trusses of hay from the floor on to the straggling Eng« 
fishman. In an instant I was out in the courtyard, had 
led Yiolette from her stable, and was on her back. A pis- 
tol bullet whizzed past my shoulder from the window^ 
and I saw a furious face looking out at me. I smiled my 
ecmtempt and spurred out into the road. The last of the 
Prussians had passed, and both my road and my duty 
lay clear before me. If France won, all was weU. If 
France lost, then on me and on my little mare depended 
that which was more than victory or defeat— the safety 
and the life of the Emperor. "On, Etienne, on P' I cried. 
"Of all your noble exploits, the greatest, even if it be the 
last, lies now before you P'^ / 
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n. THE STOBT 09 THE NINE FBTOSLkN HOBSBMSKT 

I told you when last we met^ my friends, of the important 
misfiion from the Emperor to Mardial Groodiy, which 
failed through no fault of my owpi and I described to 
you how during a long afternoon I was shut up in the 
attic of a country inn, and was prevented from omiiiig 
out because the Prussians were all around me. You will 
remember also how I overheard the CSuef of the Prussian 
Staff give his instructions to Count Stein, and so learned 
the dangerous plan which was oa foot to kill or capture 
the Emperor in the event of a French defeat. At first 
I could not have heUered in such a thing, but since the 
jgmis had thundered all day, and since the sound had 
made no advance in my directicni, it was evident that the 
P.i>g1iglt had at least held their own and beaten off all 
our attad^s. 

I have said that it was a fi^t that day between the 
Boal of France and the beef of England, but it must be 
omf essed that we found the beef was very tough. It 
was dear that if the Emperor could not defeat the En^ 
lish when alone, then it might, indeed^ go hard with him 
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now ihat sixty thousand of these corsed Prussians were 
swarming on his flank. In any case^ with this secret in 
my possession, my place was by his side. 

I had made my way out of the inn in the dashing 
manner which I have described to you when hist we met, 
and I left the English aide-de-camp shaking his foolish 
Sst out of the window. I could not but laugh as I looked 
back at him, for his angry red face was framed and 
frilled with hay. Qnoe out on tibe road I stood erect in 
my 8tirrui>s, and I put on the handsome Uack riding- 
ooaty lined with red, which had belonged to him. It fdl 
to the top of my high boots, and covered my tell-tale 
uniform completely. As to my busby, there are many 
such in the German service, and there was no reason why 
it should attract attention. So long as no one spoke to 
me there was no reason why I should not ride through 
the whole of the Prussian army; but though I under- 
stood Grerman, for I had many friends among the Ger- 
man ladies during the pleasant years that I fought all 
over that country, still I spoke it with a pretty Parisian 
accent which could not be confounded with their rou^, 
unmusical speech. I knew that this quality of my accent 
would attract attention, but I could only hope and pray) 
that I would be permitted to go my way in silence. 
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The Forest of Paris was bo large that it was usdew 
to think of going round it, and so I took my oourage in 
both hands and galloped on down the road in the track 
of the Prussian army. It was not hard to traoe it, for 
it was rutted two feet deep by the gun-wheds and the 
caissons. Sodn I found a fringe of wounded men^ Vnmr 
flians and French, on each side of it» wh»e Billow's ad- 
vance had come into toudi with Marbo^s Hussan. One 
(dd man with a hmg white beaid, a surgeont I suppose^ 
shouted at me, and ran after me still shouting, but I 
never turned my head and took no notice of him save toi 
spur on faster. I heard his shouts long after I had lost 
sight of him among the trees. 

Presently I came up with the Prussian reserves. ^£ht 
infantry were leaning on their muskets or lying ex* 
hausted on tihe wet ground, and the officers stood m 
groups listening to the wifjtAj roar of the battle and 
discussing the reports which came from ihe front. I 
burried past at the top of my speed, but one of them 
rushed out and stood in my path with his hand up as a 
signal to me to stop. Five thousand Prussian eyes wcte 
turned upon me. There was a moment! You turn pale, 
my friends, at the thou^^t of it. Think how every hair 
upwmestoodQaaidf Bui Mver for one instant did my^ 
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yritM or my ooarage desert me. '^General Blucher!'' I 
cried. WaB it not my guardian angel who whispered 
the words in my ear? The Pmsnan sprang from my 
pathf saluted^ and pointed forward. They are well dis- 
eipUnedy these Prussiansi and who was he that he should 
dare to stop the officer wlio hore a message to the general? 
It was a talisman that would pass me out of every dan- 
ger, and my heart sang within me at the thought. So 
elated was I that I no longer waited to be asked, but as 
I rode through the army I shouted to rig^it and left, 
^HSeneral Blucher! General BlucherP and every man 
pointed me onward and cleared a patib to let me pass, 
mere are times when the most supreme impudence is the 
highest wisdom. But discretion must also be used, and I 
must admit that I became indiscreet. For as I rode upon 
my way, ever nearer to the fighting line, a Prussian officer 
of Uhlans gripped my bridle and pointed to a group of 
men who stood near a burning farm. '^There is Marshal 
Blucher. Deliver your message P' said he, and sure 
enough, my terrible old grey-whiskered veteran was there 
within a pistol-shot, his eyes turned in my direction. 

But the good guardian angel did not desert me. 
Quick as a flash there canle into my memory the name 
of the general who commanded the advance of the Prus- 
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sians. ^^General Biilow !" I cried. The UUan let go my 
bridle. ^^General Billow! General BulowP I shoated, 
as eyery stride of the dear little mare took me nearer my 
own people. Through the burning village of Planchenoit 
I galloped, spurred my way between two columns of 
Prussian infantry, sprang over a hedge, cut down a 
Silesian Hussar who flung himself before me, and an in- 
stant afterward, with my coat flying open to show the 
uniform below, I passed through the open files of the 
tenth of the line, and was back in the heart of Lobau's 
corps once more. Ouimumbered and outflanked, they 
were being slowly driven in by the pressure of the Prus- 
sian advance. I galloped onward, anxious only to find 
myself by the Emperor's side. 

But a sight lay before me which held me fast as 
i&ough I had been turned into some noble equestrian 
statue. I could not move, I could scarce breathe, as I 
gazed upon it. There was a mound over which my path 
lay, and as I came out on the top of it I looked down 
the l(mg, shallow valley of Waterloo.. I had left it with 
two great armies on either side and a dear field between 
them. Now there were but long, ragged fringes of 
broken and exhausted regiments upon the two ridges, but 
a real army of dead and wounded lay between. For two 
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miles in kngth and half a mik acroMi tiie grouiid 
abrewed and heaped with thenu But danghtrr was no 
ncv ti^td to me, and it waa not that which hdd me qpcQ- 
boond. It was that up the long slope of the British posfc- 
tion waa moving a walking forestr-Uai^. tossing, war- 
ing, unbroken. Did I not know the bearskins of tha 
Guaid? And did I not also know, did not my soldief'a 
instinct tell me, that it was the last reserve of France; 
that the Emperor, like a desperate gamester, was staking 
all upon his last card? Up they went and up— grand, 
solid, unbreakable, scourged with musketry, riddled wilh 
grape, flowing onward in a Uadc, heavy tide^ whidk 
lapped over the British batteries. With my glaas I could 
see the English gunners throw themselves under their 
pieces or run to the rear. On rcdled the crest of the bear- 
skins, and then, with a crash which waa swept across to 
my ears, they met the British infantry. A minute passed, 
and another, and another. My heart was in my mouth. 
They swayed back and forward; they no longer ad- 
vanced; they were hekL Great Heaven! was it possiUe 
that they were breaking? One Uack dot ran down the 
hill, then two, Ihen four, then ten, then a great, scattered, 
struggling mass, halting, breaking, halting, and at last 
shredding out and rushintf rnadl^ downward. ^Mlid 
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Guard is beaten! The Guard is beaten!'' From all 
around me I heard the cry. Along the whole line the in- 
fantry turned their faces and the gunners flinched from 
their guns. 

''The Old Guard is beaten I The Guard retreats !" An 
officer with a livid face passed' me yelling out these wordb 
of woe. "Save yourselves! Save yourselves! You are 
betrayed!'* cried another* ''Save yourselves ! Savfe 
yourselves !** Men were rushing madly to the rear, bhiit- 
dering and jumping like frightened sheep. Cries and 
screams rose from all around me. And at that moment, 
as I looked at the British position, I saw what I can never 
forget. A single horseman stood out black and clear 
upon the ridge against the last r^ angry glow of the 
setting sun. So dark, so motionless, against that grim 
light, he might have been the very spirit of Battle brood- 
ing over that terrible valley. As I gazed, he raised his 
hat high in the air, and at the signal, with a low, deej^ 
roar like a breaking wave, the whole British army flooded 
over their ridge and came rolling down into the valley. 
Long steel-fringed lines of red and blue, sweeping waves 
of cavalry, horse batteries rattling and bounding — down 
they came on to our crumbling ranks. It was over. A 
yell of agony, the agony of brave inen who see no hope^ 
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rote f ran one fluik to the otfacrj and in an instant tlie 
.wbok of that noble aimy was swept in a wildf tenor- 
■tiirfcw crowd from the field. Even now, dear f riendsy 
I cannot, as you see, speak of that dreadful moment with 
a drj eye or with a steady Toioe. 

At fint I was caiijed away in that wild radit whiried 
off like a straw in a flooded gntter. But, suddenly, what 
should I see amongst the mixed xegiments in front of me 
but a group of stern hoisemcn, in silver and grey, with 
a broken and tattered standard hdd aloft in the heart 
of them! Not aU the might of England and of P^russia 
eould break the Hussars of Conflans* But when I joined 
than it made my heart Ueed to see them. The major, 
seren oiqptains, and five hundred men were kft upon the 
field. Young Captain Sabbatier was in command, and 
when I asked him where were the five missing squadrons 
he pointed back and answered : ^^ou will find them round 
one of those Britudi squares." Men and horses were aft 
their last gasp, caked with sweat and dirt, fbor blad[ 
(hongues hanging out from their lips; but it made me 
thrill with pride to see how that shattoed remnant still 
rode knee to knee^ with every man, from the boy trum- 
peter to the f arrier-sargeant, in his own ]»oper place. 
Would that I could have brou|^t them on with me as an 
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escort for the Emperorl In the heart of the Hussars 
of Conflans he would be safe indeed. But the horses 
.were too spent to trot. I left them behind me with orders 
to rally upon the farm-house of St. Aunay^ where we h^ 
camped two nights before. For iny own part;, I forced 
mj horse through the throng in search of the Emperor. 
There were things which I saw then, as I pressed 
tiirou^ that dreadful crowdji which can never be ban- 
ished from my mind. In eni dreams there comes back to 
me the memory of that flowing stream of livid, staring, 
screaming faces upon which I looked down. It was ia 
nightmare. In victory one does not understand the hor- 
ror of war. It is only in the cold chill of defeat that it 
is brought home to you. I remember an old Grenadiar 
of the Guard lying at the side of the road with his broken 
leg doubled at a right angle. ^'Comrades, comrades, 
keep off my legP' he cried, but they tripped and stum- 
bled over him all the same. In front of me rode a Lancer 
oflElcer without his coat. His arm had jiist been taken 
off in the ambulance. The bandages had fallen. It was 
horrible. Two gunners tried to drive through with their 
gun; ^ Chasseur raised his musket and shot one of them 
through the head. I saw a major of Cuirassiers draw 
his two holster pistols and shoot first his horse and then 
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himMlf • Beside the road a man in a Uue ooat was raid- 
ing and raving like a madman. His face was Uadi witfa 
powder, his ekytbes were iam, one epaulette was gone, 
the other hung dangling over his breast. Only when 
I came dose to him did I recognise that it waa Matshal 
Nej. He howled at the flying troops and his voice was 
hardlyhoman. Then he raised the stamp of his swomd — 
it was broken three inches from the hilt. ^Comeandsee 
how a Marshal €i France can dieT he cried. Gladly; 
would I have gone with him, but my duty lay dsewheic. 
He did not, as you know, find the death he souf^ but 
he met it a few weeks later in cold blood at the hands of 
his enemies. 

There is an old proverb that in attad^ the French are 
more than men, in defeat they arc less than women. Z 
knew that it was true that day. But even in thai root 
I saw things which I can tell with pride. Through the 
jfidds which skirt the road moved Cambranne^s three re- 
serve battalions of the Guard, the cream of our army. 
iThey walked slowly in square, their colours waving over , 
the sombre line of the bearskins. All round them raged 
the English cavalry and the UadL Lancers of Branswicky 
wave after wave thundering up, breaking with a cradi» 
and recoiling in ruin* 3?nienlastlsawthem|tfae£ii^[^idil 
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guns, six at a time^ wore smaahmg giape-flhofc througk 
their ranks and jbe Engliah inf antiy were ckwiBg in upqa 
time sides and pcvaring vollejs into them; bat stiH, like 
a noUe lion with fierce hounds clinging to its flanks, the 
glorious remnant of the Guard, mardiing skywly, halt- 
ingy dosing up, dressmg, mo^ed majestieaUy from ihebr 
last battle. Behind them the Guard's battery of twehre- 
poundeis was drawn up upon the ridge. Eveiy gunner 
was in his plaee, but no gun fired. ^^Why do you not 
Sre?" I asked the colonel as I passed. ^K>ur powder is 
Apiihed.^ ^'Dien why not retfareP' ^Our appearance 
may ^M them bade for a little. We must give tihe 
Emperor time to escape.** Sudi were the soldien of 
France. 

Behind this screen of brave men the others took their 
breath, and then went on in less desperate f astnon. They 
had broken away f rcMu the road, and all over the country- 
side in the twilight I could see the timid, scattered^ 
frightened crowd who ten hours before had formed the 
finest army that ever went down to battle. I with my 
splendid mare was soon able to get dear of the throngs 
and just after I passed Genappe I overtook the Emperor 
with the remains of his Staff. Soult was with him stiHt 
and so were Drouot, Lobauj and Bertraodt with five Chai 
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seun of the Guard, their horses hardly able to move. 
The night was falling, and the Emperor's haggard face 
gleamed white through the gloom as he turned it toward 
me. 

<niVho is thatP' he asked. 
<<It is Colonel Gerard,'' said Souli. 
^^Have you seen Marshal Grouchy P 
•*No, Sire. The Prussians were between.** 
^It does not matter. Nothing matters now. Souli^ 
IwiUgoback." 

He tried to turn his horse, but Bertrand seized his 
bridle. ^^Ah, Sire," said Soult, ^^e enemy has had good 
fortune enough already." They forced him on among 
them. He rode in silence with his chin upon his breast, 
the greatest and the saddest of men. Far away behind 
us those remorseless guns were still roaring. Sometimes 
out of the darkness would come shrieks and screams and 
the low thimder of galloping hoofs. At the sound we 
would spur our horses and hasten onward through the 
scattered troops. At last, after riding all night in the 
dear moonlight, we found that we had left both pursued 
and pursuers behind. By the time we passed over the 
bridge at Cbarleroi the dawn was breaking. What a 
company of spectres we looked in that cold, dear, seardi^ 
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ing li^ty the Emperor with his face of waXf Soutt 
UofcdMd Willi powder^ Lobau dabbled wi^ But 

we rode mane ttaakj now, and bad ceased to gianoe 
tnrer our ahoolden^ for Waterloo was more tban tbirtf 
miles behind us. One of the Emperor's carriages had 
been picked up at Charleroi, and we halted now on 
the other side of the Sambre, and dismounted from our 
horses. 

, You will ask me why it was that during all this time 
I had said nothing of that which was nearest my heart, 
the need for guarding the Emperor. As a fact, I had 
tried to speak of it both to Soult and to Lobau, but their 
minds were so overwhdmed with the disaster and so dis- 
tracted by the pressing needs of the moment that it was 
impossible to make them understand how urgent was my 
message. BesideB, during this long fH^ we had always 
had numbers of French fugitives beside us on the road, 
and, however demoralised they might be, we had noth- 
ing to fear from the attack of nine men. But now, as 
we stood roimd the Emperor's carriage in ibe early morn- 
ing, I obsehred with anxiety that not a sin^e Frendi 
soldier was to be seen upon the long, white road bdund 
us. We had out s tripp ed ibe army. I looked round to 
•ee what means of defence were left to us. The hones 
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0t the ChaiseaTB of the Guard liad brdLen down, aii3 
only one of them, a grey-wbiskered sergeant, lemained. 
There were Soutt, Lobao, and Bertrand; bat, for all 
fhefar talents, I had rather, when it came to hard knodcs, 
haTe a single quartermaster-sergeant of Hussars at my 
side than the three of than put together* There re- 
mained the Emperor himself, the coachman, and a valet 
of the household who had joined us at Oiarleroi— ^ht 
an told; but of the eight only two, the Chasseur and I, 
were fighting soldiers who could be depended upon at a 
pinch. A chill came over me as I reflected how utterly 
helpless we were. At that moment I raised my eyes, and 
there were the nine Fmssian horsemen coming ovar the 
hilL 

On either side of the road at this point are long 
stretches of rollilig plain, part of it yellow with com and 
part of it rich grass land watered by the Sambre. To 
the south of us was a low ridge, over which was the road 
to France. Along this road the little group of cavalry 
was riding. So well had Count Stein obeyed his instruc- 
tions that he had struck far to the south of us in his 
determination to get ahead of the Emperor. Now he 
.was riding from the direction in which we wdre going—* 
the last in which we could expect an enemy. When I 
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ieMig^t that fitfl i^uDpae of them tfaej; wore itill half m 
mQe away* 

""SireP I cried, "Hhe PrmiiaiiBP 

Hie J aH started and stared. It was ilie Emperor wha 
broke the silcBoe* 

*^Who sajs ihrf are Prussiaiis?^ 

<'I do» Sire— I, Btkniie GfraidP 

Unpleasant news alwajs made the Emperor furimis 
against the man idho brake iL He railed at me now m 
the raspingt eraakingy Coniean wiee which only made 
itadf heard when he had kst his sdf-contiol. 

'^Ott were ahrajs a bnffoim,'^ he cried. *<What da 
you mean, joa nnmskiiB, fay saying that they are Pms- 
sians? How coald PlriMsiaas be coming from the diree* 
tion of France? Yon hare lost any wits that you ever 



His words cot me Vke a whip, and yet we aU f elf 
toward the Emperor as an old dog does to its master^ 
His kick is soon forgotten and f or^pven. I would not 
argue or justify mysdf . At the first glance I had seal 
the two white stockings on the forelegs of the leading 
hoarse, and I knew wcQ tiiat Count Stein was on its hsdu 
For an instant the nine hora^s&en had halted and sur- 
arcyed us* Now they put spurs to their horseS|^ and wiiii 
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A yell of triumph they galloped down the road. Th^ 
had xeoognised that their prey was in their power. 

At that swift advance all doubt had vanishedr ^y 
heavens. Sire, it is indeed the Frussiansr' cried Soult. 
Lobau and Bertrand ran about the road like two fright- 
ened hens* The sergeant of Chasseurs drew his sabre 
with a volley of curses. The coachman and the valet 
cried and wrung their hands. Napoleon stood with a 
f rosen f ace, one foot on the step of the carriage. And 
I — ah» my f riends, I was magnificent ! What words can 
I use to do justice to my own bearing at that supreme 
instant of my life? So coldly alert, so deadly cool, so 
dear in brain and ready in hand. He had called me a 
numskull and a buffoon. How quick and how noble was 
my revenge! When his own wits failed him, it waa 
Etienne Oerard who supplied the want. 

To fight was absurd; to fly was ridiculous. The Emr 
peror was stout, and weary to death. At the best he 
was never a good rider. How could he fly from these, 
the picked men of an army? The best horseman in 
Prussia was among them* But I was the best horseman 
in France. I, and only I, could hold my own with 
them. If they were on my track instead of the 
Emperor's, all might still be well. These were the 
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thoughts which flashed so swiftly through my mind 
that in an instant I had sprung from the first idea 
to the final conclusion. Another instant carried me from 
ihe final conclusion to prompt and vigorous action. I 
rushed to the side of the Emperor, who stood petrified, 
with the carriage between him and our enemies, '^our 
coat. Sire! your hatP I cried. I dragged them off him. 
Never had he been so hustled in his Uf e. In an instant I 
had them on and had thrust him into ilie carriage. The 
next I had sprung on to his famous white Arab and had 
ridden dear of the group upon the road. 

You have already divined my plan ; but you may wdl 
ask how could I hope to pass myself off as the Emperor. 

s 

My figure is as you still see it, and his was never beauti- 
ful, for he was both short and stout. But a man's height 
is not remarked when he is in the saddle, and for the rest 
one had but to sit forward on the horse and round one's 
back and carry oneself like a sack of flour. I wore the 
little cocked hat and the loose grey coat with the silver 
star which was known to every child from one end 
of Europe to the other. Beneath me was ilie Emperor's 
mm famous white charger. It was complete. 

[^Uready as I rode clear the Prussians were within two 
Kundred yards of us. I xnade a gesture of terror and 
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deqpair with my hands, and I sprang my horse over tiie 
bank which Hned the road. It was enottgh. A yell of 
camltatkm and of f urioiis hatred broke from fbe Pros- 
sians. It was the howl of starving wolves who soeat 
thenr prey. I flpnrreB my horse over the meadow-land 
and looked faaek under my aim as I rode. Oh, the g^*- 
ous moment when one after the other I saw eight horse* 
men come over the bank at my heekl Only one had 
stayed bdund^ and I heard shoating and the sounds of a 
struge^. I remembered my old sergeant of CSiaflseors^ 
and I was sure that number nine would trouble us no 
more. The road was clear and the Emperor free to con- 
tinue his journey. 

But now I had to think of myself. If I were over* 
taken the Prussians would certainly make short woik of 
me in their disappointment. If it were so— if I lost my 
life — ^I should still have sold it at a glorious price. But 
I hadhopes that I might shake them off. With ordinaiy 
horsemen ujMm ordinary horses I should have had no 
idKfliculty in doing so, but here both steeds and riders 
were of the best. It was a grand creatoie that I rode» 
but it was weary with its long ni^'s work, and the 
Emperor was one of those riders who do not know how to 
manage a horse. He had Utile thoi^ht for them and m 
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heavy hcmd upon their mouths. On the other hand. 
Stein and his men had come both far and fast. The race 
was a fair one. 

So quick had been my impulse, and so rapidly had I 
acted upon it, that I had not thought enough of my own 
safety. Had I done so in the first instance I should, of 
course, have ridden straight back the way we had come, 
for so I should have met our own people. But I was off! 
the road and had galloped a mile over the plain before 
this occurred to me* Then when I looked baick I saw that 
file Prussians had spread out into a long line, so as to 
head me off from the Charleroi road. I could not turn 
back, but at least I could edge toward the north. I 
knew that the whole face of the country was covered with 
our flying troops, and that sooner or later I must come 
upon some of them. 

But one thing I had forgotten — ^the Sambre. In my 
excitement I never gave it a thought until I saw it, deep 
and broad, gleaming in the moming.sunlight. It barred 
my path, and the Prussians howled behind me. I gal- 
loped to the brink, but the horse refused the plunge. 1 
spurred him, but the bank was high and the stream deep. 
He shrank back trembling and snorting. The yells of 
triumph were louder every instant. I turned cmd rode 
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for my life dawn the river buik. It formed a loop at 
ftii part, and I most get acnm mmoAaWf for mj lefareafc 
was blocked. Suddenly a tfariU of hope ran tfaroag^ me^ 
for I saw a house on my side of the sbresm and anoQier 
on the f artiber bank. Where there axe two siidi booses 
it usually means that there is a f oid betweoi them. A 
(doping path led to the brink and I uxged my horse dovn 
it On he went, the water up to the saddle^ the foam 
flying rigiht and left. He blundered onee and I ihoni^ 
we were losti but he xeoovered and an instant later 
was clattering up the farther slope. As we came out i 
heard the splash behind me as the first Prussian toelc 
the water. There was just the breadth of the Sambn^ 
between us. 

I rode with my head sunk between my shoulders m Na- 
poleon's fashion, and I did not dare to look back for fear 
Ihcydiouldseemymoustadie. I had turned up the cdlar 
of the grey coat so as partly to hide it Even now if 
they found out theur mistake they wi(^ turn and over- 
take the carriage. But when once we were on the road 
I could tell by the drumming of thenr hoofs how far dis- 
tant ihej were, and it seemed to me that the sound grew 
perceptibly louder, as if they were slowly gahiing upon 
We were riding now up the stony and rutted lant 
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which led from the forcL I peeped bad: very cautiously 
from under my arm and I perceived that my danger came 
from a single riders who was far ahead of his comrades. 
He was a Hussar, a very tiny fellow, upon a big Uack 
horse, and it was his light weight which had brought him 
into the foremost place. It is a place of honour ; but it is 
also a place of danger, as he was soon to learn. I felt the 
holsters, but, to my horror, there were no pistols. There 
was a field-glass in one and the other was stuffed willi 
papers. My sword had been left behind with Violette. 
Had I only my own weapons and my own little mare I 
could have played with these rascals. But I was not en- 
tirely unarmed. The Emperor's own sword hung to the 
■addle. It was curved and short, the hilt all crusted with 
'gold — ^a thing more fitted to glitter at a review than to 
serve a soldier in his deadly need. I drew it, such as it 
was, and I waited my chance. Every instant the clink 
and clatter of the hoofs grew nearer. I heard the pant- 
ing of the horse, and the fellow shouted some threat at 
me. There was a turn in the lane, and as I rounded it I 
cirew up my white Arab on his haunches. As we spun 
round I met the Prussian Hussar face to face. He was 
{gmng too fast to stop, and his only chance was to ride 
me down. Had he done sq he might have met his own 
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defttbf but he would ksve injinred ne or sy bone peat aU 
bepeof eicflpe. Bafc the f ool fincfaed as he law me wait* 
bkg and flew past me on my vigbL I hmged cnrer my 
Arab^B neck and bmied my toy aword in his ode. It 
nnat have been the finest stedl and as sharp as n nzor^ for 
I baldly f dt it cnter^ and yet bis blood was wiOiin three 
indMsof thehSL Hk hone galloped on and he kept his 
saddle tor a hundred yards before he sank down with bis 
face on the mane and then dhred over the ade of the neck 
on to the road. For my own part I was already at his 
borsc^s beds. A few seconds had sufficed for all that I 
have told. 

I heard the cry of rage and vengeance whidi rose from 
the Prussians as they passed their dead OMnrade, and I 
could not but smile as I wondered what they could think 
of the Emperor as a horseman and a swordsman. I 
glanced back cautiously as bef ore^ and I saw that none 
of the seven men stopped. The fate of tiieir comrade 
was nothing compared to the carrying out of their mis- 
sion. They were as untiring and as remorseless as blood- 
hounds. But I had a good lead and the brave Arab was 
still going well. I thought that I was safe. And yet it 
was at that very instant that the most terrible danger be- 
IdQ me. The lane divided, and I took the amaller of the 
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two diyisions because it was the more grassy and the easier 
for the horse's hoofs. Imagine my horror when, riding 
throu|^ a gate, I found myself in a square of stables and 
farm-buildings, with no way out save that by which I 
had come ! Ah, my friends, if my hair is snowy white, 
have I not had enough to make it so? 

To retreat was impossible. I could hear the thunder ' 
of the Prussians' hoofs in the lane. I looked round me, 
and Nature has blessed me with that quick eye which is 
the first of gifts to any soldier, but most of all to a leader 
of cavalry. Between a long, low line of stables and the 
farm-house there was a pig-sty. Its front waa made of 
bars of wood four feet high; the back was of stone, 
higher than the front. What was beyond I could not 
tell. The space between the front and the back was not 
more than a few yards. It was a desperate venture, and 
yet I must take it. Every instant the beating of those 
hurrying hoofs was louder and louder. I put my Arab 
at the pig-sty. She cleared the front beautifully and 
came down with her forefeet upon the sleeping pig with- 
in, slipping forward upon her knees. I was thrown over 
the wall beyond, and fell upon my hands and face in a 
soft flower-bed. My horse was upon one side of the wall, 
I uiM>n the other, and the Prussians were pouring into the 
M Vol.7 
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jwaA But I wb up m an imtaiit and had Boaed the 
hidkof iliepliii^pnghoraeof«rthetopof thewalL It 
was built of loow itoMt, and I dragged deum a tew of 
ihcfli to make a gap. As I togged at tlie bridle and 
Aoufted ike gudlant cteature roee to tiie leap, and an in- 
etant afterward she wai bj my side and I wXk my foot 
on tlie stirrup* 

As Imtoic idea had entered my miBd aa I meimted into 
the saddle* These FniariaiiSy if they oarae over the pig- 
sty, could only emne one at once, and their attadk would 
not be fcsmidable when they had not had time to r ec over 
from such a leap. Why should I not wiut and kSl them 
one by one as they came ovorP It was a gtbrions 
thoiii^ They would learn that Btienne Crerard was 
not a safe man to hunt. My hand felt for my sw<Hrd, 
but you can imagine my feelings, my friends, when I 
cane upon an empty scabbard. It had been diaken out 
when tile hone had tripped oTsr tiiat infernal pig. On 
what absurd trifles do our deiAinies hang — a pig on one 
side, Eticnne Gerard on the olher! Obuld I spring over 
the wall and get the swoidP Imposioblel The Prus- 
sians were already in the yard. I turned my Arab and 
resumed my n^pit* 

But for a nmuMsit it seemed to me that I was m a far 
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worse trap than before. I found myself in the garden 
of the f ano-house, an orchard in the centre and flower- 
beds all round. A high wbU surrounded the whole 
place* I reflectedf howevert that there must be some 
point of entranoet since eveiy vkitar oould not be es- 
pected to spring over the plg-stj* I rode round 
the walL As I eiq)ectedt I came tqwrn a door wUli a 
key upon the inner sida I dismomitedy unlocked it* 
opened itt and there was a Flmsmii Lancer sittii^ las 
horse within mx feet of meu 

For a moment we cadi staved at llie oUier* Xfaen i 
shut the door and locked it ^gain. A crash and a of]^ 
came from the other end of the gankn. I un der s tood 
that one of my enemies had oonie to gfief hi tiijFiqg to 
get over the plg^Bty* Hoar could I ew. got onfc of Has 
cvHrde-^acf R vrss evident Hiat Bometif the party had 
galloped ronnd» wUie seine had foDoaad sbafglit qMO 
my tracks. Had I my swoid I a^sht hava b eaten olP 
the lianoer at the door^ Ink to oonie ooft nosf was to be 
butdiered* Aod yel n I wailed some oc Ineni would 
certainly follow ana OD ibok ovnr llie plgatjf and wfaak 
couldldotiienP Imntadafconnar IwwhML JUt 
it IS at sudi moments that niy wRs are most acHva and 
my actions nnsk pnaapt* Stiil kadiqg nqr Imnrk^ I tarn 
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for a hundred jairds by the tide of the wall away fnnn 
the spot wbeve the Lanoer was watchiiig. There I 
ttoppedt and with an effort I tomUed down sereral of 
the loose abmeB from the top of the waO. The instant I 
had done so I hurried back to the door. As I had ez« 
pected, he thought I was making a gap for mjr eseqse 
at that pointt and I heard the thud of lua honA hoofs 
as he galloped to out me off. As I reached the gate I 
looked back» and I saw a green-coated honeman» whom 
I knew to be Count Stein, dear the p^g*«ty and gallap 
f uriondy with a shout of triumph acnm the garden. 
<<8urrendert your Majestyt suneaderP' he ydled; *Sre 
win giTe yon quarterP I slipped 1hrou|^ the gate^ 
bat had no time to lock it on the other side. Stein was 
at my Tsiy heelst and the Lancer had already turned his 
horse. Springing upon my ArabPs hank, I was off ones 
more with a dear stretch of gram land before me. Stem 
had to dismount to open the gate, to lead his horm 
ihroogbf and to mount again bef oce he could f oflow. 
B was he that I feared rather than the Lancer, whosa 
horse was co a rs e bre d and weary. I ganoped hard for 
a mik before I vent ur ed to look bade, and then Stdn 
was a rausket-ffaot from mc^ and the Lanoer as mufch 
agsji^ while oolythiae of tfasotham were in si|^ Uy 
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nine Pnifisians were cmrning dbva to moil 
able numben,^ and jret one was too moob f cr on i 
man* 

It had sorprand iw tlirt tei^g Ihb 1^ 
seen no f ugitiYei f fom Urn mnaj^ but I reflected liiat I 
was oonsideraUy to llie wot of Ifaeir Hue of K^tA^ and 
that I must edge mate towaid Ifae mat it I widied to 
join fhem. Unless I did w it w» ptobaUe liiat ngr. 
pimuersy even if wUBjf ooold not overtake lae tiieoMavesii 
would keep ne in vksw until I was h eaded oiT by sqbm 
of their comrades coming from the wrtiu As I b o ke d 
to the eastward I saw afar olT a fine of dust whioh 
stretched for miles across the country* This was oer* 
tainly Ihe main road along which our unhapfiy anqy 
was nyhig* But I soon had proof that some of our 
stragglers had wandered into Ihem ride tracks^ for I 
csme suddenly upon a horse gnudngat the comer of a 
field, and beside him, with hb hack against the bankf 
his master, a French Cuirasrier^ terribly wounded and 
evidently on the point of death. I sprang down, seised 
his long, heavy sword, and rode on with it Never shaU 
I forget the poor man's face as he loi&ed at me with his 
failing si(^ He was an old, grey-moustached soldier, 
one of the real fanatics, and to him this last viih 
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ion of his Empoor mm like a revei«tioii from on hig^ 
A»tmiihmqi*» lofi^ pride— «]1 ihaiie in Us pellid 
fMe. Heaaideometliing — ItmrtbejireKehmlutwatdB 
— Ini I lind no tinie to Jnta% and I grikped an my 

W9J. 

MtbiitinellMMlbeenanjaie neadoir4end, which 
wwinlneetadintfaiipartl^lmadditGbei. Someof 
tton coold not haTe been fcae than fiEooi f oorteen to 
lifteai feet, and mj heeit was in a^ mootii m I iranI 
at eadi of iiieni» for a dqp would have been niy nun. 
Bat whoever edeetod the EiQMrar^ Inns had done hii 
waA wdL Hie creetoie, save when it beOad on the 
beak of the Sambn^ never failed me for an inrtanL 
We deeied evoything in one etride. And yet we oocdd 
not eheke off thoee infernal Fmsnans. As I kft each 
waterHxnrm behmd me I looked back with renewed hope; 
but it was only to see Stein on his whtte-kgged chestmit 
flying over it bm ligfaUy as I had done mysdf . He was 
my eaemyt bnl^ I honoured him for ihe way in wUdi 
he carried himsdf that day. 

Again and again I measured tiie distance wludi sepa* 
rated him from the next horseman. I had the idea that 
I mig^t torn and cot him dowi^ bm I had the Hussar^ 
before his comrade could come to his hs^ But lA^ 
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ofliers had dosed up and wen iaai far bdhiiid. I re- 
flected thttfc il^ Steia was probably as ine a sfratdsman 
4s be was a rider, and tbat it might taioe me acnae KtUe 
time to get tbe better of faim. la tbat case tile olliers 
wofuUi coae to bas aid and I abould be lost. Oa the 
whole, it was wiMr to €Oiitiaiap my fight 

A road with poplan tm eitiier aide ran acrom the 
plain from east to west It wotdd kad ue toward that 
fang line of dust which maricod the French retreat I 
wheeled my horse, tiKrrf4Bre, and {pdkped down it As 
I rode I saw a siagle honse hi front of me upon the 
tic^t, witii a great bush hmig anst the door to mark % 
as an hm. Oatiide there were several peasaarfB, bat for 
tinm I cand aotbiDg* What fii^rtened me was to see 
the gleam of a red ooact, which snowed tiiat tibere were 
Britah in tiie plaoe. However^ I eonld not ton and 
I ooaU not stop, so than was notfains for it hot to gal- 
lop on and to take my dmnee. Thane w«re no troops 
m miflkty so tiiese men nnrt be stragglers w maraaders, 
ftom whom I had EMie to ftar, Ai I approached I 
saw that Aere were two of tiiem nttmg dnddng on a 
boMh ooteide the inn door I saw tiiem lAagger to 
thehr foet, and it was evident tint they were both irery 
ilnuik One itmd fWiTisg ii the middfe ^f the road. 
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^t's Boney! So help me, it's Boney !" he yelled. He 
laa with his hands oat to catch me, but Itu^y for him- 
fdf his dnmken feet stumbled and he fell on his face 
on the road. The other was more dangerous. He had 
rushed into the inn, and just as I passed I saw him run 
out with his musket in his hand. He dropped up«i 
ime knee, and I stooped forward over my horse's neck. 
^A ringle shot from a Prussian or an Austrian is a onall 
matter, but the British were at that time the best shots 
in Europe, and my drunkard seemed steady enough when 
he had a gun at his shoulder. I heard the cradc, and 
my hoTK gave a convulsiTe spring whidi would have 
unseated many a rider. For an instant I thought he 
was killed, but when I turned in my saddle I saw a 
stream of Uood running down the off hind-quarter. I 
looked back at the Englishman, and the brute had bit- 
ten the end off another cartridge and was ramming it 
into his musket, but before he had it primed we were be- 
yond his range. These men were foot-soldiers and could 
not join in the diase, but I heard them whooping and 
tally-hoing behind me as if I had been a fox. The 
peasants also shouted and ran through the fields flour- 
ishmg i!heir sticks. From all sides I heard cries, and 
everywhere were the rushing^ waving figures of my puF- 
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fluers. To think of the great Emperor being diiyVied 
OFer the ooontry-Bide in ih» fashion! R made me long 
to have these rascals within the sweep of raj swoid. 

But now I felt that I was nearing the end of my 
oooise. I had done aU that a man oonld be expected 
to do--<onie would sa j more — but at last I had come 
to a point from which I could see no escape. The horses 
of my pursuers were exhausted, but mine was exhausted 
and wounded also. It was losing blood fast, and we 
left a red trail upon Ibe white, dusty road. Already 
his pace was slackening, and sooner or later he must 
drop under me. I looked back, and there were the five 
mevitable F^russians*-— 'Stein a hundred yards m front, 
then a Lancer, and . then three otiiers riding together. 
Stein had drawn his sword, and he waved it at me. For 
my own part I was determined not to give mysel/ up, 
I would try how many of these Prussians I could take 
with me into tiie other world. At this supreme moment 
aH the great deeds of my life rose in a vision before 
me, and I felt that this, my last exploit, was indeed a 
worthy dose to such a career. My death would be a 
fatal Mow to those who loved me^ to mj dear mother, 
to my Hussanr, to others ^o shall be namdess. But 
afl of them had my honour and my fame at heart| and 
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I f dt that their grief would be tinged with pride when 
they learned how I had ridden and how I had fought 
upon this last day. Therefore I haidened my heart 
andy as my Arab^ limped more and more upon his 
wounded leg, I drew the great sword which I had taken 
from the Cuirassier, and I set my teeth for my supreme 
struggle. My hand was in the very act of tightening 
the bridle, for I feared that if I delayed longer I might 
ftsd myself on foot ft^^ting against five mounted men. 
At that insiant my eye fell upon something whidi 
brou£^t hope to my heart and a shout of joy to my 
lips. 

From a grove of trees in front of me there projected 
the steeple of a village church. But there could not 
be two steeples like that, for the comer of it had crum- 
bled away or been struck by lightning, so that it was of a 
most fantastic shape. I had seen it only two daye before, 
and it was the church of the village of Grosselies. It was 
not the hope of reaching the village which set my heart 
singing with joy, but it was that I knew my ground now, 
and that farm-house not half a mile ahead, with its gable 
end sticking out from amid the trees, must be that very 
farm of St. Aunay where we had bivouacked, and which 
I had named to Captain Sabbatier as the rendezvous of 
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the HiU6aa» o£ Coia&unB^ There thty wese, my little 
MieaJft, if I ceuld but seadi them. Wtih &9my boond 
my hmrie gpew weakev. Each inrtaiil; the wimd ef the 
punrait gieew loud^* I heard a gSHt of crMUiaif Ger- 
man oaths aft my ^oy heeb^. A pisitoL bvDet i^;hed m 
jBf eaiik. Spunkig f witittlly and btakii^ nrf poor 
Arabipv^btfaeiatof BKjr nrvrd I hqpk hw at Uk top 
d^biasfeecL Theopcnrgataef ibefam^-yaiidlbybtfeKe 
m^ I am thetmiUeef steel wiOiB. Stexa'ahom^s 
bead waa mttki tot y asda of aie aa I thmdaed ttpoa^i^ 
''Tame^cottKufesl TomeP' lydtcd. Iheaidabm 
as wfaei^ the angary beta simfii front their aait* T1m» 
my qdeadid whita Ardb* fdl jbad ladfer ■is and I waa 
hurled oa to^ the oabbk-etoiMa of the yaady whara I ca» 
remaubex iu» inore^ 

Soeh was my last aad moat faaiona expfeil, my dear 
fritadsr a story whieh raa^ tharavgh Emropa and haa 
made the name of Etioma Gerard fnmomi m history. 
Alas ! that all my efforta eanld oidy gm the Emperor 
a few weeha more liberty, smee he aa nead e i ed wpoa the 
15th of July to the English. But it was nsfc aqr fadt 
that he was not able to collect the forces still waiting 
for him in France, and to fight another Waterioo with 
a happier ending. Had others been as loyal as I was the 
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history of the world might hare been changed, the Em- 
peror would have preserved his thronet and such a soldier 
as I would not have been left to spend his life in plant- 
ing cabbages or to while away his old age telling stories 
in a caf £• Tou ask me about the fate of Stein and the 
Prussian horsemen! Of the three who dropped upon 
the way I know nothing. One you will remaoaber that I 
killed. There remained five^ three of whom were cut 
down by my Hussars, who, for the instant, were under 
the inq>ression that it was indeed the Emperor whom 
they were def^iding. Stein was taken, slightly 
wounded, and so was one of the UUans. The truth was 
not told to them, for we thought it best that no news, or 
false news, should get about as to where the Emperor 
was, so that Count Stein still beUered that he was within 
a few yards of making that tremendous capture. ^^Tou 
may well love and honour your Emperor," said he^ **for 
such a horseman and such a swordsman I have never 
seen.'* He could not understand why the young colond 
of Hussars laughed so heartily at his words — but he has 
learned since. 
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The Last Adventure of the Brigadier 

I will tell you no more stdriesy my dear friends. . It ii 
said that man is like the hare, which runs in a circle 
and comes back to die at the point from which it started. 
Gascony has been calling to me of late. I see the blue 
Garonne winding among the vineyards and the bluer 
ocean toward which its waters sweep. I see the old 
town also, and the bristle of masts froni the side of 
the long stone quay. My heart hungers for the breath of 
my native air and the warm glow of my native sun. 
Here in Paris are my friends, my occupations, my 
pleasures. There all who have known me are in their 
grave. And yet the southwest wind as it rattles on 
my windows seems always to be the strong voice of the 
motherland calling her child back to that bosom into 
which I am ready to sink. I have played my part in 
my time. The time has passed. I must pass also. 
Nay, dear friends, do not look sad, for what can be 
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happier than a life completed in honour and made 
beautiful with friendship and love? And yet it is 
solemn also when a man approaches Che end of the long 
road and sees the turning which leads him into the un« 
known. But the Emperw and all his Marshals have 
ridden round that dark turning and passed into the 
beyond. Bfy Hussars, too— there are not fifty men who 
are not waiting yonder. I misi gp. B«k on tUi tbs 
last night I will tell yoik thai /iriiich i» wntB tiuoi a 
tale — ^it is a great historical sicx«t» My lijH hmm ben 
sealed, but I see no leasoa why I ihowlA nsk ksfte be- 
hind me some account of this xemariuUe adfiotaiey 
which must otherwise be entixdy loot, muaat I aad onlj 
I, of all liring men^^ have a kaowkdgt ot the iacta. 

I will ask you to gp back witk me tO' tba jitaor ISJil. 
In that year our great Emperor had hasm abseirt; f rona 
us for six years» and only bow and then fren o^er the 
seas we heard some whisper which showed thai he waa 
ftiU alive. You cannot think what a weight it was i^pcML 
our hearts for us wha loved hiia to think of hfln in 
captivity eating his giant soul out upon that loady 
island. From the moment we rose untU we dosed mst 
eyes in sleep the thought was always wjA us, and we 
felt dishonoured that he^ oer chief and BMstes^ shoidd 
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be so humiliated without our being able to move a hand 
to help him. There were many who would most will- 
ingly have laid down the remainder of their lives to 
bring him a little ease, and yet all that we could do was 
to sit and grumble in our caf & and stare at the map^ 
counting up the leagues of water which lay between us. 
It seemed that he might have been in the moon for all 
that we could do to help him. But that was only be- 
cause we were all soldiers and knew nothing of the 
sea. 

Of course, we had our own little troubles to make 
us bitter, as well as the wrongs of our Emperor. There 
were many of us who had held high rank and would 
hold it again if he came back to his own. We had not 
found it possible to take service under the white flag 
of the Bourbons, or to take an oath which might turn 
our sabres against the man whom we loved. So we 
found ourselves with neither work nor money. What 
could we do save gather together and gossip and grum- 
ble, while those who had a little paid the score and 
those who had nothing shared the bottle? Now and 
then, if we were lucky, we managed to pick a quarrel 
with one of the Garde du Corps, and if we left him on 
his back in the Bois we fdt that we had struck a blow 
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for Napokon once Bg/Sn* Tbej caoae to kaow our 
hMmti in tune^ and tbej avoided them as if they had 
bees iMMmets* ncste. 

There was one of thcie— the Sign of tfe Gfcat Men 
— in the Rue Variamn, wUdi waa fnqcKnfced by fler- 
eial of the moKe diitia g ui Jied and yoon^er Napoleome 
oAocfa. Neaily aH of ua had been odMeti or 
dfr-camp^ akmI iHku any aan of las dirtinctiQn 
nmong m wo genendly made htm feel that he had 
taken a liberty. There were Captain Lepine, who had 
won the medal q£ honour at Leipedg; Cohaid Boaoet, 
atde^e-camp to Maedonald; Cokmd Jonrdan^ whioeo 
lame in the amy was hardly second to my o^vn; Sab- 
batier of my own Hmsars^ Ifennier of the Bad Lan* 
oers, Le Breton of the Gnard^ and a daam otihers» 
Every ni^^ we met and talked, phiyed d ea ainoM^ dmdc 
a glass or two^ and wondered how lo^g it woold be be- 
fore the Emperor would be badi and we at tiie head of 
onr regxaieiib once morew The Bourbons had abeady 
lost any hdd they ever had upon the eontryy as was 
shown a few yean afterward, when Pane rose agaiast 
them and they were hunted for the third time out: of 
France. Napoleon had hat to dbow himadf on the 
ud he wooU hayt nndwd ifiihml ftriaiG^n «ua-^ 
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ket to the capital, exactly as he had done when he came 
back from Elba. 

Well, when affairs were in this state there arrived 
one night in February, in our caf6, a most singular 
little man. He was short but exceedingly broad, with 
huge shoulders, and a head which was a deformity, so 
large was it. His heavy brown face was scarred with 
white streaks in a most extraordinary manner, and he 
had grizzled whiskers such as seamen wear. Two gold 
earrings in his ears, and plentiful tattooing upon his 
hands and arms, told us also that he was of the sea be- 
fore he introduced himself to us as Captain Foumeau, 
of the Emperor's navy. He had letters of introduction 
to two of our number, and there could be no doubt that 
he was devoted to the cause. He won our respect, too, 
for he had seen as much fighting as any of us, and 
the bums ux>on his face were caused by his standing to his 
post upon the Orient, at the Battle of the Nile, until 
the vessel blew up underneath him. Tet he would say 
Utile about himself, but he sat in the comer of the caf£ 
watching us all with a wonderfully sharp pair of eyes 
and listening intently to our talk. 

One night I was leaving the caf £ when Captain 
Foumeau followed me, and touching me on the arm ha 
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led me wiUioot lajiiig a wmd for some dwl^imcp milil 
we readied his lodgiiigB. ^ vish to Imre * diat witli 
joo,'* said he, and so ocmdiieled me up the stair to his 
room* Tliere he lit a lamp and handfd me a dieet of 
paper whidi he took from an e n Tefcipe ill his bareaii. It 
was dated a few months before from liie Palaoe of 
Scfaonfanum at Viemuu '^Captain Fommeaa h acting 
in the highest interests of the Emperor Napoleon, 
nnee who love the Emperor should obey him without 
question. — Marie Lonise.^ That is what I read* I 
was familiar with the signature of the Empress, and I 
eonld not doubt that this was genuine. 

^^Wen,** said he, ^are yon satisfied as to my creden- 
tials?^ 

•♦Entirely.'* 

**Are you prepared to take yotnr orders from me?* 

••This document leares me no choioe.'' 

••Good! In the first place, I understand from some- 
thing you said in the caf^ that you can speak English?^ 

••Yes, I can.^ 

••Let me hear you do so.** 

I said in English, ••Whenever ilie Emperor needs the 
help of Etienne Grerard I am ready night and day to 
give my life in his service.** Captain Fourneau smiled« 
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<'It is funny English," said he, ''but stiU it ai better 
than no English. For my own part I speek English 
like an Englishinati, It is all that I have to show for 
six years spent in an English prison. Now I will tell 
you why I have c<Mne to Paris. I have come in order 
to choose an agent who will help me in a matier which 
affects the interests of the Emperor. I was told that it 
was at the caf< of the Great Man that I would iSnd the 
pick of his old officers, and that I could rdy upon every 
man there being devoted to hb interests. I studied you 
aU, therefore, and I have ccMue to the coachakm that 
you are the one who is most suited for my purpose.'' 

I acknowledged the comi^iment. ^'What is it thai 
you wish me to do?" I asked. 

^^Merely to keep me ooaq»ay for a few months," said 
he. ^^You must know that after my rdease in England 
I settled down there, married an English wif e^ and rose 
to command a small Enghdi merchant ship, in which I 
have made several voyages from Southampton to the 
Guinea coast. They look on me there as an English- 
man. You can understand, however, that with ory fed- 
ings about the Emperor I am londy sometimes, and 
that it would be an advantage to me to have a cooipaBion 
^ho wmld sy»pattuio with my tlmi|^ Om gets 
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▼eiy bored on these long voyages, iind I would make it 

wortti your while to share my cabin.^ 

He looked hard at me with his shrewd grey eyes all 
the time that he was uttering this rigmarole, and I gave 
him a glance in return which showed him that he was 
not dealing with a f ooL He took out a canvas bag f uU 
of monqr* 

^There are a hundred pounds in gold in this bag,** 
said he. ^ou wiU be able to buy some comforts for 
your voyage. I should recommend you to get Vbsm in 
Southampton, whence we will start in ten days. The 
name of the vessel is the Black Swan. I return to 
Southampton to-morrow, and I shall hope to see you 
in the course of the next week.*^ 

'<Come now," said I. ''Tell me frankly what is the 
destination of our voyage?" 

"Oh, didn't I tell you?" he answered. '*We are bound 
for the Guinea coast of Africa." 

''Then how can that be in the highest interests of the 
Emperor?" I asked. 

"It is in his highest interests that you ask no indis- 
creet questions and I give no indiscreet replies," he 
answered, sharply. So he brought the interview to an 
end, and I found myself back in my lodgings with ndtfaf 
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ing save this bag of gold to show that this ringiilar 
interview had indeed taken place. 

There was every reason why I diould see the adven- 
ture to a conclusi(m» and so within a week I was cm my 
way to England. I passed from St. Malo to Southamp- 
ton» and on inquiry at the docks I had no difficulty in 
finding the Black Swan, a neat little veMel of a shape 
which is €alkd« as I learned tSUarwBxdy a brig. There 
was CSaptain Foumeau himsdf upon the deck, and seven 
or eight rough fdlows hard at work groomiBg her and 
jnaking her ready for sea. He greeted ne and led me 
down to his cfd>in. 

^'You are plain Mr. Gerard now/' said be^ **and a 
Channel Islander. I would be obliged to you if you 
would kindly forget your military ways and drop your 
cavalry swagger when you walk up and down my dedu 
A beard, too» would seon more sailor-l£ke than those 
moustaches." 

I was horrified by his words, but» after all, there are 
no ladies on the high seas, and what did it attttsr? He 
rang for the steward. 

'^Gustav," said he, '^you will pay every attentioii to 
my friead. Monsieur Etirane Gerard, who makes this 
voyage with us. This is Gustav Kerouan^ my Bielon 
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gtewaidf'' he erplaiaedf ^and you are very safe in Ui 
hands.'' 

This stewaidf with his harsh face and stem eyesp 
looked a rery warlike person for so peaceful an employ- 
ment. I said nothing, howev^ , though you may guess 
that I kept my eyes open. A berth had been prepared 
for me next the cabin, whidi would have seemed comfort- 
able enough had it not contrasted with the extraordinary 
splendour of Foumeau's quarters. He was certainly a 
most luxurious person, for his room was new-fitted with 
Ydtret and silver in a way which would have suited the 
yacht of a noUehetter than a little West African trader. 
So thought the mate, Mr. Burns, who could not hide 
his amusement and contempt whenever he looked at it. 
This fellow, a big, solid, red-headed Englishman, had 
the other berth connected with the cabin. There was a 
second mate named Turner, who lodged in the middle 
of the ship, and there were nine men and one boy in the 
crew, three of whom, as I was informed by Mr. Bums^ 
were Channel Islanders like myself. This Bums, the 
ISrst mate, was mudi interested to know wh^ I was com- 
ing with them. 

^^I come for pleasure,*' said JU 

He stared at me. 
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^'Ever been to the Wert CoMt?'* he asked. 

I said that I had not 

^I thou^t not," said he. ^Yoall never come again 
for that reason, anyhow.** 

Some three da js after my aniral we untied the ropes 
by which the ship was tethered and we set off upon onr 
joum^. I was never a good sailori and I may confess 
tiiat we were far out of si^t of any land before I was 
able to venture upon ded^. At last, however, upon the 
fifth day I drank the soup whidi the good Kerouan 
brought me^ and I was able to crawl from my bunk and 
up the stair. The fresh air revived me, and from that 
time onward I accommodated mysdf to the motion of 
the vessd. My beard had begun to grow also, and I 
have no doubt tibat I should have made as fine a sailor 
as I have a soldier had I chanced to be bom to that 
branch of the service. I learned to pull the ropes wfaidi 
hoisted the sails, and also to haul round the long sticks 
to which they are attached. For the most part, however, 
my duties were to play £cart6 with Captain Foumeau, 
and to act as his companion. It was not strange that 
he should need one, for ndther of his mates could read 
or write, though eadi of them was an ezcdient seaman. 
If our captain had died suddenly I cannot imagine how 
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we should have found our way in that waste of waters, 
for it was only he who had the knowledge whidi enabled 
him to mark our place upon the diart. He had this fixed 
upon the cabin wall, and every day he put our course 
upon it so that we could see at a glance how far we were 
from our destination. It was wonderful how weU he 
could calculate it, for one morning he said that we 
should see the Cape Verd light tibat very night, and there 
it was, sure enough, upon our left front the moment that 
darkness came. Next day, however, the land was out of 
sight, and Bums, the mate^ eiplained to me that we 
should see no more until we came to our port in the Gulf 
of Biaf ra. Every day we flew south with a favouring 
wind, and always at noon the pin upon the chart was 
moved nearer and nearer to the African coast. I may 
explain that palm oil was the cargo which we were in 
search of, and that our own lading consisted of coloured 
doths, old muskets, and such other trifles as the English 
sell to the savages. 

At last the wind which had followed us so long died 
away, and for several days we drifted about on a calm 
and oily sea, under a sun which brought the pitch bub- 
bling out between the planks upon the deck. We turned 
and turned our sails to catch every wandering puff, until 
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at laat we came out of this belt of calm and ran south 
again with a brisk breeze, the sea all round us being alive 
with flying fishes. For some days Bums appeared to 
be uneasy, and I observed him continually shading his 
eyes with his hand and staring at the horizon as if he 
were looking for land. Twice I caught him with his 
red head against the chart in the cabin, gazing at that 
pin, which was always approaching and yet never reach- 
ing the African coast. At last one evening, as Captain 
Foumeau and I were playing icarbi in the cabin, the 
mate entered with an angry look upon his sunburned 
face. 

^^ beg your pardon. Captain Foumeau," said he. 
^^But do you know what course the man at the wheel is 
steering?" 

^^Due south," the captain answered, with his eyes fixed 
upon his cardst 

^^And he should be steering due east" 

"How do you make that out?" 

The mate gave an angry growL 

"I may not have much education," said he, "but let 

me tell you this. Captain Foumeau, Fve sailed these 

waters since I was a little nipper of ten, and I know 

the line when Fm on it, and I know the doldrums, and I 
13 Vau7 
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knoir how to find my way to the ml rirers. We are 
•oath of the Une noW| and we should be steering dne 
east instead of doe sooth if yoor port is the port that 
the owners sent yoo to.** 

''Excuse me, Mr. Gerard. Jost ronember that it is 
my lead,'' said the captain, laying down his cards. 
''Come to the map here, Mr. Boms, and I will gi^e you 
a lesson in practical navigation. Here is the trade wind 
from the soothwest and here is the line, and here is the 
port that we want to make, and here is a man who will 
hare his own way aboard his own ship.** As he spoke 
he seized the unfortunate mate by the throat and 
squeezed him until he was nearly sensdess. Kerouan, 
the steward, had rushed in with a rope, and between 
them they gagged and trussed the man, so that he was 
utterly helpless. 

"There is one of our Frenchmen at the whed. We 
had best put the mate overboard,'' said the steward. 

"That is safest," said Captain Foumeau. 

But that was more than I could stand. Notiiing 
would persuade me to agree to the death of a helpless 



With a bad grace Captain Foomeau consented to 
spare him, and we carried him to the after-hold, whidi 
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lay under the cabin. There he was laid among the 
bales of Manchester doth. 

"It is not worth while to put down the hatch," said 
Captain Foumeau. "Gustav, go to Mr. Turner and tell 
him that I would like to have a word with him." 

The unsuspecting second mate entered the cabin, and 
was instantly gagged and secured as Bums had been. 
He was carried down and laid beside his comrade. The 
hatch was then replaced. 

**C)ur hands have been forced by that red-headed 
dolt," said the captain, "and I have had to explode my 
mine before I wished. However, there is no great harm 
done, and it will not seriously disarrange my plans« 
Kerouan, you wiU take a keg of rum forward to the 
crew and tell them that the captain gives it to them to 
drink his health on the occasion of crossing the line. 
They will know no better. As to our own fellows, bring 
them down to your pantry so that we may me sure 
that they are ready for business. Now, Colonel Ge- 
rard, with your permission we will resume our game of 
&art«." 

It is one of those occasions which one does not forget. 
This captain, who was a man of iron, shuffled and cut^ 
dealt and played at if be were in his caf £. From be* 
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low we heard the inaiticiilate mazmuriiigs of the two 
matety half smothered by the handkerchiefs whidi 
gagged them. Outside the tunbers creaked and the sails 
hammed under the brisk breeze which was sweeping ns 
opon our way. Amid the splash of the wayes and the 
whistle of the wind we heard the wild cheers and shout- 
ings of the EngUsh sailors as they broadied the keg of 
rum. We played half-a-docen games and then the cap- 
tain rose. ''I think they are ready for us now," said 
he. He tocd^ a brace of pirtols from a lodier, and he 
handed one of them to me. 

But we had no need to fear resistance, for there was 
no one to resist. The Englishman of those days, 
whether soldier or sailor, was an inccnrrigible drunkard. 
Without drink he was a brave and good man. But if 
drink were laid before him it was a perfect madness — 
nothing could induce him to take it with moderation. 
In the dim light of the den which they inhabited, five 
senseless figures and two shouting, swearing, singing 
madmen represented the crew of the Black Swan. Coils 
of rope were brought forward by the steward, and with 
the help of two French seamen (the third was at the 
wh^) we secured the drunkards and tied them up, so 
that it was impossible for them to speak or move. They 
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were placed under the f ore-hatch, as their officers had 
been under the after one, and Eerouan was directed twice 
a day to give them food and drink. So at last we found 
that the Black Swan was entirely our own.- 

Had there been bad weather I do not know what we 
should have done, but we still went gaily upon our way 
with a wind which was strong enough to drive us swiftly 
south, but not strong enough to cause us alaerm. On 
the evening of the third day I found Captain Foumeau 
gazing eagerly out from the platform in the front of 
the vessel. ^^Look, Gerard, look !" he cried, and pointed 
over the pole which stuck out in front. 

A light blue sky rose from a dark blue sea, and far 
away, at the point where they met, was a shadowy some* 
thing like a doud, but more ddSnite in shape. 

"What is it?" I cried. 

"It is land." 

"And what land?" 

I strained my ears for the answer, and yet I knew al- 
ready what the answer would be. 

"It is St. Helena." 

Here, then, was the island of my dreams ! Here was 
the cage where our great Eagle of France was con- 
fined 1 All those thousands of leagues of water had not 
n^ Vol. 7 
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ioiBoed to keep Gerard from the master whom he loved. 
There he was, there on that cloud-bank yonder over the 
dark blue sea* How my eyes devoured it! How my soul 
flew in front of the vessel — flew on and on to tell him 
tibat he was not forgotten, that after many days one 
faithful servant was coming to his side. Every instant 
the dark blur upon the water grew harder and dearer. 
Boon I could see plainly enough that it was indeed a 
mountainous island. Tlie night fell, but still I knelt 
upon the deck, with my eyes flxed upon the darkness 
wUdi covered the spot where I knew that the great Em- 
peror was. An hour passed and another one, and then 
suddenly a little golden twinkling light shone out ex- 
actly ahead of us. It was the light of the window of 
some house — ^perhaps of his house. It could not be more 
than a mile or two away. Oh, how I held out my hands 
to it! — ^they were the hands of Etienne Gerard, but it 
was for all France that they were held out. 

Every light had been extinguished aboard our ship, 
and presently, at the direction of Captain Foumeau, we 
all pulled upon one of the ropes, which had the effect of 
swinging round one of the sticks above us, and so stop- 
inng the vessel. Then he asked me to step down to the 
oabin. 
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**You understand everything now, Colonel Gerard,'* 
said he, '*and you will forgive me if I did not take you 
into my complete confidence before. In a matter of such 
importance I make no man my confidant. I have long 
planned the rescue of the Emperor, and my remaining 
in England and joining their merchant service was en- 
tirely with that design. All has worked out exactly as 
I expected. I have made several successful voyages to 
the West Coast of Africa, so that there was no difficulty; 
in my obtaining the command of this one. One by one 
I got these old French man-of-war's-men among the 
hands. As to you, I was anxious to have one tried fight- 
ing man in case of resistance, and I also desired to have 
a fitting ccMsipanion for the Emperor during his long 
homeward voyage. My cabin is already fitted up for 
his use. I. trust that before to-morrow morning he will 
be inside it, and we out of sight of this accursed island.** 
You can think of my emotion, my friends, as I listened 
to these words. I embraced the brave Foumeau, and 
implored him to tell me how I could assist him. 

^I must leave it all in your hands,'' said he. *^ould 
that I could have been the first to pay hnn homage, but 
it would not be wise for me to go. The glass is falling, 
there is a storm brewings and we have the land under 
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our lee. Besides, there are three English cruisers near 
the island whidi may be upon us at an j moment. It is 
for me, therefore, to guard the ship and for yon to faring 
off the Emperar." 

I thrilled at the words. 

^Give me your instructions^ I cried. 

^I can only spare you cme man, for abeady I can 
hardly pull round the yards,^ said he. ''One ct the 
boats has been lowered, and this man wiU row you ashme 
and await your return. The light which you see is in- 
deed the light of Lcmgwood. All who are in the house 
are your friends, and all may be depended upon to aid 
the Emperor's escape. There is a cordon of Enj^ish 
sentries, but they are iiot very near to the house. Once 
you have got as far as that you will convey our plans 
to the Emperor, guide him down to the boat, and bring 
him on board." 

The Emperor himself could not have pvea his in- 
structions more shortly and clearly. There was not a 
moment to be lost. Tliie boat with the seaman was wait- 
ing alongside. I stepped into it, and an instant after* 
ward we had pushed off. Our little boat danced over 
the dark waters, but always shining before my eyes was 
Ihe light of Longwood, ihe light of the Emperor, tha 
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star of hope. Presently the bottom of the boat grated 
upon the pebbles of the beach. It was a deserted coye» 
and no challenge from a sentry came to disturb us. I 
left the seaman by the boat and I began to dimb the 
hillside. 

There was a goat track winding in and out among 
the rockS) so I had no difficulty in finding my way. It 
stands to reason that all paths in St. Helena would lead 
to the Emperor. I came to a gate. No sentry — and I 
passed through. Another gate — still no sentry! I 
wondered what had become of this cordon of which 
Foumeau had spoken. I had come now to the top of 
my climb, for there was the light burning steadily right 
in front of me. I concealed myself and took a good look 
round) but still I could see no sign of the en^ny. Ai 
I approached I saw the house, a long, low building with 
a veranda. A man was walking up and down upon the 
path in front. I crept nearer and had a look at him. 
Perhaps it was this cursed Hudson Lowe. What a tri- 
umph if I could not only rescue ihe Emperor^ but also 
avenge him! But it was more likely that this man 
was an English sentry. I crept nearer still, and the 
man stopped in front of the lighted window, so that I 
could see him. No; it was no soldier, but a priest, i 
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wondered what such a man could be doing there at two 
in the mornuig. Was he French or English? If he 
were one of the household I might take him into my con- 
fidence. If he wane English he might ruin all my plans. 
I crept a little nearer still, and at that moment he en- 
tered the house, a flood of light pouring out through 
the open door. All was clear for me now and I under- 
stood that not an instant was to be lost. Bending my« 
sdf double I ran swiftly forward to the lighted window. 
Raising my head I peeped through, and there was the 
Emperor lying dead before me. 

My friends, I fell down upon the grayel walk as sense- 
less as if a bulkt had passed through my brain. So 
great was the shock that I wonder that I survived it* 
And yet in half an hour I had staggered to my feet 
again, shivering in every limb, my teeth chattering, and 
there I stood staring with the eyes of a maniac into that 
room of death. 

He lay upon a bier in the centre of the chamber, calm, 
eomposed, majestic, his face full of that reserve power 
which lightened our hearts upon the day of battle. A 
half-smile was flxed upon his pale lips, and his eyes, 
half-opened, seemed to be turned on mine. He was 
stouter than when I had seen him at Wateriooi and then 
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was « gentleness of expression which I had never seen 
in life. On either side of him burned rows of candles, 
and this was the beacon which had welcomed us at sea, 
which had guided me over the water, and which l had 
hailed as m j star of hope. Dimly I became conscious 
that many people were kneeling in the room; the littk 
Court, men and women, who had shared his fortunes, 
Bertrand, his wife, the priest, Montholon — all were 
there. I would have prayed too, but my heart was too 
heavy and bitter for prayer. And yet I must leave, and 
I could not leave him without a sign. Regardless of 
whether I was seen or not, I drew myself erect before 
my dead leader, brought my heels together, and raised 
my hand in a last salute. Then I turned and hurried 
off through the darkness, with the picture of the wan, 
smiling lips and the steady grey eyes dancing always 
before me. 

It had seemed to me but a littk time that I had been 
away, and yet the boatman told me that it was hours. 
Only when he spoke of it did I observe that the wind 
was blowing half a gale from the sea and that the waves 
were roaring in upon the beadi. Twice we tried to 
posh out our fifcUs boai» and twice it was iiuMiwn bade 
bj thi sea. The third time a great wave fflied it and 
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ftxyv« the bottom. Helplessly we waited beside it until 
the dawn broke» to show a raging sea and a flying scud 
above it. There was no sign of the Black Swan. Climb- 
iDg the hill we looked down^ but on all the great torn 
expanse of the ocean there was no gleam of a sail. She 
was gone. Whether she had sunk, or whether she was 
recaptured by her English crew, or what strange fate 
may have been in store for her, I do not know. Never 
again in this life did I see Captain Foumeau to tell him 
the result of my mission. For my own part I gave my- 
sdf up to the English, my boatman and I pretending 
that we were the only survivors of a lost vessel — though, 
indeed, there was no pretence in the matter. At the 
hands of their officers I received that generous hospi- 
tality which I have always encountered, but it was many 
a long month before I could get a passage back to the 
dear land outside of wfaidi there can be no happiness for 
so true a Frenchman as myself. 

And so I tell you in one evening how I bade good-bye 
to my master, and I take my leave also of you, my kind 
friends, who have listened so patiently to the long- 
winded stories of an old broken soldier. Russia, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and England, you have 
gone with me to all these countries, and you have seen 
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through my dim eyes something of the sparkle and 
splendour of fhose great days, and I have brought back 
to you some shadow of those men whose tread shopk the 
earth. Treasure it in your minds and pass it on to your 
children, tor the memory of a great age is the most 
precious treasure that a nation can possess. As the 
tree is nurtured by its own cast leaves so it is these dead 
men and vanished days which may bring out another 
blossoming of heroes, of rulers, and of sages. I go to 
Grascony, but my words stay here in your memory, and 
long after Etienne Gerard is forgotten a heart may 
be warmed or a spirit braced by some faint echo of the 
words that he has spoken. Gentlemen, an old soldier 
salutes you and bids you farewell. 



THE END 
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